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Separated Christendom. 
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IF Peter the Hermit, or St. John Capistrano, or John Hunniades, 
or the great Pontiff who organized, at the cost of so much 
labour and difficulty, the League against the Turks which 
led to the first important check to their aggressions on Western 
Europe in the Battle of Lepanto, or John Sobieski, or many 
more Christian heroes who might be named as having played 
so important a part in the struggle between the Cross and the 
Crescent, could wake up now, in the latter quarter of the 
nineteenth century, with the feelings which animated them and 
their contemporaries in the heat of the conflict, it is possible 
that they might express some astonishment at the sight which 
would meet their eyes. They would see their old enemy, whom 
they had been accustomed to consider as the great scourge 
and the great danger of Christendom, reduced, not so much 
by external attack as by internal corruption, the natural fruit 
of debauchery and barbarism systematised into a religion and 
embodied in a political organization, to a state of decrepitude 
and dissolution. They would see its armies officered and com- 
manded, in great measure, by apostates from Christianity 
—whose apostasy, however, does not seem to be thought 
much of by their many admirers in Christian countries. 
They would see the Christendom for which they fought so 
thoroughly materialized by the decay of faith and by internal 
divisions, as to look on with indifference while its own head 
is despoiled of his possessions and insulted by the rule of an 
anti-Christian usurpation in his own city, and to be unable. to 
agree in its own councils so far as to regulate, for the end of the 
common good, the fortunes of the magnificent countries in 
Europe itself, not to speak of Asia, which are at present still 
under the curse of Moslem domination. They would see a 
single great Power, which has risen into prominence since 
their own days, taking upon itself to do the work which in their 
time was considered as the most blessed work in which Christian 
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armies could be employed or Christian blood shed. They 
would see this work in the hands of a Power from which the 
Catholic Church feels that she may have almost as much to fear 
as from the Turk himself. And they would see, in consequence, 
the sympathies of Catholics very much divided between their 
hatred of the impure domination of the false prophet, and their 
suspicion of the possible issues of a war which may lead to 
a large aggrandisement of the schismatical empire of Russia. 
So many are the elements of the Eastern Question which have 
changed since the days, even of Lepanto, that, now that the 
appointed time seems to be near at hand for the deliverance of 
Eastern Christendom from the long chastisement which has 
been permitted to fall upon it for the sin of schism, there are 
some who seem to hang back from the boon for which so many 
saints have prayed and suffered, as if it might be better that 
things should remain as they are, rather than that the risk 
should be incurred of worse evils which the Church might have 
to endure at the hands of a power which bears, indeed, the 
name of Christian, but which insists on the acceptance of a schis- 
matical creed, and of the entire domination of the state in 
matters of religion. 

It would be beside the purpose of our present paper to 
discuss the causes of the fact which we have been stating, or to 
argue the question, as to the right direction of Catholic sympa- 
thies in the struggle before us. We should be sorry to say a 
word that might tend to widen the difference, already not 
without some littie exasperation, between those who are resolved 
to look upon the crisis as involving of necessity the advance 
of Russia to almost universal empire—an advance which, it is 
assumed, is also to leave her perfectly unchanged in character 
and policy towards the Church—and those who consider 
the chief interest of the events now passing in the East to lie 
in the restoration of Christian nations to liberty, which may 
make it more easy for them to regain the blessings of 
civilization and the illumination of unity. It is of course 
still possible that the war now on foot may issue in nothing 
more than the useless slaughter of many thousands of Russian 
peasants and Turkish nizams, with all those miseries and 
sufferings to the countries which are the scene of the conflict 
which are inevitable in such cases. That is possible, but it is 
hardly probable. Since the turn in the tide of war, which has 
driven the Russian armies back from the ground which they 
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had too rashly occupied, and so brought back the Turks as 
masters to populations who had exulted in their momentary 
overthrow, it has become clear that the end of the campaign, 
even it be not succeeded by other campaigns, must at least leave 
the populations of European Turkey in such a state as to 
necessitate an entire remodelling of their political condition— 
and,-in the circumstance of the case, such a remodelling can 
only lead to the abolition of the supremacy of the Turk, and 
finally to his entire banishment, if the Christians are not to 
be extirpated. The events which have lately happened have 
taken a turn which bids fair to make it impossible that the 
two populations can any way exist side by side.’ Under the 
constraining force of inevitable necessity, the more numerous, 
the more industrious, the more civilized, must be delivered 
from the danger of a war of mutual extermination with its 
Savage masters. Thus, the true Eastern Question must march 
on to its ultimate. solution, even though the fatal inferiority 
of Russian tactics, in the face of modern weapons of offence, 
should make it impossible for the armies of the Czar to 
dictate peace at the gates of Adrianople or of Stamboul itself. 
Even if there were to be no territorial changes at the end 
of the war, it could never lead to a return to the séatus quo 
ante in the social and political condition of the Christians, 
for whom the sympathies of Europe have been aroused, 
That is to say, we are entering on a period of inevitable 
change in the East, of which no one can foretell the exact 
limits or even the exact direction. Armies and governments may 
meet or vanish: but the Christian Rayahs must, in the course 
of a few years, have achieved at least complete emancipation, 
and probably political supremacy. And the Turks must, by the 
laws of nature, become weaker and fewer in proportion to the 
thriving and industrious populations over whom they now bear 
sway. If the Turkish power is not destroyed by violence from 
without, as Dr. Newman has predicted, it will in the course of 
a decade or two evaporate of itself. The first may still appear by 
far the more probable termination of its existence, but for the 
purpose of our present paper we shall assume the equal 
probability of the second. 

We find ourselves, therefore, in the presence of a state of 
things which makes a turning point in the providential govern- 
ment of the world. For, surely even those strong words are not 
too strong or too great to describe the awakening of so many 
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millions of Christians to what must be in so many and various 
ways a new life in the social, political, and intellectual order. 
We have been so long accustomed to the degradation of the 
East, that it seems to us the normal phase of existence for the 
inhabitants of those beautiful regions to which we owe all our 
own enlightenment as well as our faith. Yet they are the 
regions of the earth which are the richest in the gifts of nature, 
and it is equally certain that they have been unrivalled in the 
height to which, under their skies, man has risen in mental 
stature and intellectual vigour. They contain the earliest home 
of Christianity, and the scene of the birth of its theological 
system, and of its spiritual and ascetical developments. What 
a change that will be, which makes them pass from what 
they now are to what they were in ancient times! What is 
wanted to make the desert once more flourish like a garden, 
and to restore to those withered Churches their original fertility 
and fecundity ? What is wanted, when the incubus of Islam is 
once removed, but the grace of God, the sending forth of that 
blessed spirit by which the face of the earth can be renewed ? 
and what is wanted to win the blessings which are involved in 
the large effusion of the spirit of holiness and unity, but the 
fervent united prayer of the children of the Catholic Church ? 
Certainly the prayers of the Church have never been wanting 
for the restoration of Eastern Christianity to unity and life. 
In many parts of her sacred services she breathes her intense 
desire for this consummation before the throne of her Spouse, 
and her saints and pontiffs have always felt how immense a 
hindrance to the advance of her work in the world is occasioned 
by the separation which paralyzes her action in the East, and 
practically closes to her so large a part of the old hemisphere. 
The mischief of the Eastern schism is written in the supremacy 
of Islam, and the supremacy of Islam shuts the door against 
the conversion of Asia and Africa. This has always been the 
mind of the saints and rulers of the Church. But when the day 
is at hand for some great boon in the providence of God to the 
Church, we usually find that Christian prayer, the great power 
of which the statesmen and rulers of the world make so little - 
account, has been stimulated and turned in a special manner in 
the direction of the boon which God is about to grant. There 
is a providential guidance as to devotions and subjects of 
intercession, as well as with regard to the gradual unfolding 
of dogma in its most explicit form. We may venture to hope 
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that when the day of Eastern restoration is at hand there will 
be breathed over the Church a spirit of special prayer for that 
purpose, in order that the designs of God’s good and merciful 
Providence may be carried out, according to the law of her 
history, by the prayers and action of the Church. 

It would seem as if, in this respect also, the appointed time 
had drawn near. Nothing can be more entirely in the spirit of 
the Church than that her children should be guided by the 
strange and unexpected turn of events of which we are now 
witnesses, to the practice of more frequent and earnest inter- 
cession for the separated Christians of the East and North. The 
man who shall even slightly minister to the advancement and 
increase of this intercession, will do more towards the solution 
of the Eastern Question than a score of writers who demonstrate 
to the world that the Russian autocracy is the greatest and 
most detestable evil that mankind has ever seen. Many of us 
are old enough to remember the time when it was impossible 
to take up a Catholic continental paper without finding the 
most irrefutable details about the anti-Christian tendencies of 
the English Government, and the utter absence of morality 
as well as of religion within the four seas which engirdle this 
island. Catholics abroad were just at that time very much 
afraid of English influence in Italy, Spain, and elsewhere, and 
there cannot be a doubt that the power of this country was 
being unscrupulously used for the furtherance of revolution in 
many parts of Europe. Happily, at the time that so many were 
full of nothing so much as of the enormities of English social 
life, and the iniquitous machinations of the English Government 
to upset the thrones of so many of our ancient allies, there were 
others, more in number and more Christian in feeling, who 
set themselves to pray very earnestly for the conversion of a 
country to which so much power, for good or for evil, seemed to 
be intrusted by Providence. The result of the millions of 
prayers which were then made for England is the comparative 
peace and prosperity of the Catholic Church in this country at 
the present moment. At the time at which we write Russia 
seems to have taken the place of England in the apprehensions 
of Catholics. Russia was then praised as the bulwark of order 
on the Continent, nearly as much as England was cried down. 
Now Russia is down, and we are up. Not only are the old 
calumnies and exaggerations against us abandoned, but, much 
as we deserve blame for the past and for the present also, it 
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seems as if Catholic writers abroad were almost inclined to 
praise us with as much enthusiasm as they before displayed 
in their vituperations of our crimes, real or imaginary. Whether 
a similar reaction will ever set in as to the strong things that 
are now so freely said about Russia it is not our purpose now 
to inquire. The policy of Russia can more easily be changed than 
that of England, but we see no signs as yet that Russia has learnt 
the lesson which humiliation may at last teach her. But it is 
enough to point out that the conviction which so many enter- 
tain of the terrible wickedness of the Russian nation—for the 
language of which we speak is not confined to strictures on the 
government of the Czar—is certainly a strong reason for those 
who think in this way to give heaven no rest until they have 
obtained, by prayer and mortification, the amendment of the 
state of things as to which they feel and speak so severely. 
But we have not to do with the writers against Russia only. 
Whatever may be our thoughts about the condition of that 
great empire, it is clear that the events of which we are now 
witnesses bring the future of Russia prominently before our 
minds, and constitute a real demand upon our exertions in 
prayer. And we believe that so it is. We believe that the 
hearts of Catholics are being stirred, as never before, for that 
mighty yet most unwieldly power, unassailable at home, and 
yet apparently unable to put forth its full strength abroad, to 
which the statesmen of Europe look at one time, as after 1848, 
as the bulwark of legitimacy, and at another as the future 
scourge which is to be let loose upon the more civilized 
countries of the world with barbarism and desolation in its 
train. Russia has done much indeed to earn the prayers of 
Catholics, as England has done much, for to persecute Catholic 
nations is a claim on their prayers. The whole world rings with 
the wrongs of Poland, as the whole world some time ago was 
ringing with the wrongs of Ireland. In both cases the main 
cause of the persecution is the same—a State Church bound 
hand and foot by the civil power, to which that power wishes 
that all its subjects should conform, for the sake of ruling them 
the more easily. She has also another claim, like also in this 
to our country, in the very prominence of her power in the 
modern system of Europe, and especially in her influence on the 
Eastern Question. 

The latest evidence of the interest which is now felt by 
devout Catholics all over the world in the conversion of Russia 
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and of the Eastern schismatics in general, lie before us as we 
write in the shape of a little printed notice of the Association 
which has lately been formed and blessed by the Holy Father, 
for the increase of prayer for the return of the separated portions 
of Christendom to Catholic unity. This little notice informs us 
that the idea of the association is owing to the late lamented 
Father Schouvaloff, of the Barnabite Order. This holy man, as 
is well known, was himself one of the many distinguished 
converts who have been gained to the Church from the ranks of 
the Russian nobility. He left the special duty of prayer and of 
organizing intercession for the separated Churches of the East 
to the Order which he had joined after his conversion. The 
original form of the Association which grew up under the 
auspices of his religious brethren directed the intercession of 
the members to the return of the non-united Churches of the 
East, and especially of the Greco-Russian Church, to Catholic 
unity. The Association was enriched by the Holy Father with 
a number of indulgences as a proof of the warm interest which 
he took in the pious object for which it had been set on foot, 
and has been taken up by many of the bishops in various 
countries, such as France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, and Austria, 
especially in the Sclavonic provinces of the last named empire. 
In the course of the present year Father Tondini, already so 
well known in England for his zeal in furthering the conversion 
of Russia, presented a petition to the Holy Father, praying that 
the objects of the Association might be widened, so as to include 
in its intention not only the non-Catholics of the East, but all 
Christians now separated from the centre of unity, and more 
especially the Anglicans and others of these kingdoms. He 
pleaded the very great results which might be hoped for if 
England, at present so powerful in the world, should return to 
the one fold and the obedience of the one shepherd, and 
reminded the Holy Father of the good effect produced, not only 
on Catholics, but on others also, by the praises which he has 
lately bestowed upon this country and her government in regard 
of the liberty which she allows to Catholics for the practice of 
their religion. He added that the Association had been already 
patronized by many of the English bishops, including the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. The Holy Father 
sanctioned and blessed the proposal, and the Association seems 
likely to spread and produce great fruits in this country as 
well as elsewhere. 
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We need say very little directly to recommend a devotion 
in itself so natural and so admirable. The chief acts of 
devotion which are recommended to the members of the 
association are the offering of Masses and Communions, and 
prayers for the intercession of our Blessed Lady for the purpose 
in view. These acts of piety are in themselves the most 
common and obvious of all of their kind, and have the parti- 
cular appropriateness in this case, that the belief in the Real 
Presence and in the intercessory power of our Blessed Lady 
are two chief bonds actually existing between ourselves and 
the great majority of our separated brethren. This remark, of 
course, holds true more especially with regard to the Eastern 
and Russian Christians—for it cannot yet, unfortunately, be 
said of Anglicans, that in any large numbers they even approach 
the ancient Christian feeling as to the Blessed Mother of God. 
Still, even in this respect, notwithstanding the determined 
efforts of enemies of Mary, of the type of which Dr. Pusey is 
the great living specimen, we believe that the devotion to our 
Lady, for which England in old times was famous among all 
the nations of Europe, is regaining ground among the better 
portion of the advanced Anglicans. Mr. Keble, who did so 
much to create what at present exists in the Establishment 
of belief in the Real Presence, notwithstanding his early 
adhesion to the heretical view of Hooker, has left behind him 
more than one sweet song which may yet bear its fruit on the 
hearts of his co-religionists. The little flysheet which lies 
before us as we write contains some indulgenced prayers for 
the double object of the Association. The first of these is 
addressed to our Immaculate Lady, and is made up of phrases 
concerning her and St. Peter taken from the liturgies of the 
separated Churches in the East. The second, for the restora- 
tion of England, Scotland, and Wales to Catholic unity, pleads 
before God the merits and sufferings of the English saints. 

Most sincerely do we hope that this devotion may take deep 
root and become universal among English and Irish Catholics. 
We trust that it will not be allowed to become anything less 
than universal—as universal as that which now binds us to 
the Holy See and the Vicar of our Lord in his great affliction, 
or that which has for its object the advance of the Gospel 
by the conversion of the heathen. There are some things in 
the Church of comparatively late growth, as to which those 
who understand them find it difficult to understand at the same 
time how it can have been that they were ever less prevalent 
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than they now are. Such, for instance, is the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, or to St. Joseph. In all due proportion, we may 
say something of this kind of the devotion of which we speak. 
In the middle ages, if a vast number of Christians were 
constantly falling into the hands of the cruel and impure 
followers of the false Prophet, religious orders sprang up in 
abundance, the members of which made the redemption of 
captives their great object and work. When, after the Crusades 
had opened the East to Europeans, the great scourge of leprosy 
was introduced into the West, the charity of Christians was 
not slow in founding hospitals and refuges all over the land 
for the miserable victims of that terrible malady, and the 
devotion of the faithful went so far as to make the tending of 
the lepers a common act of piety, and to lead to the institution 
of an Order especially devoted to their relief. At the present 
time there is hardly any form of disease or affliction, mental 
or corporal, which has not its special provision in the far- 
reaching charity of the Christian people. Not long ago, the 
thought struck a devout soul in France, that the holy souls 
of Purgatory had no Order exclusively devoted to their relief, 
and this led to the foundation of the beautiful Institute of the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls, which has already, as we hope, taken 
permanent root among us. There are confraternities for the 
agonizing, for the Pagan children who are exposed by their 
unnatural parents, and so are in danger of dying without 
Baptism, and for a hundred other particular cases of the same 
urgency. It is surely time that there should be a special and 
earnestly pressed devotion for the schismatics who form so 
large a part of the bearers of the Christian name, not one in 
a thousand of whom is what he is by any fault of his own. 
They form an immense number of baptized Christians, heirs, 
like ourselves, of the blessings of the Church on earth and of 
the eternal kingdom, for which those blessings prepare us. 
God alone knows the amount of grace, and of cooperation with 
that grace, of which their souls are the receptacles and the 
scenes. There are among them thousands who, if they had 
but been born in the pale of unity, would perhaps have been 
conspicuous for sanctity and for the services which they might 
have rendered to the Church. In the case of the Eastern 
Christians, many of them may largely reap the fruits of 
sacramental grace constantly received. It is impossible to 
exaggerate their importance in the sight of God. It is difficult 
to form an idea of the earthly glories which might be the lot of 
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the Catholic Church, if they were to be gathered into the one 
fold from which they are exiles, for the sins of their fathers 
or for the miserable ambition of their rulers. It is enough to 
say that the face of the world would be changed. 

This, however, is hardly the place in which the full tale can 
be drawn out of the reasons which may prompt Catholic devo- 
tion to sympathy with the separated portions of the great family 
of Christendom. We may mention, in conclusion, one or two 
considerations which appear to us of importance with regard to 
the gains which may be expected, not so much for those for 
whom these prayers are made, as for those who make them, 
should this new impulse of intercession become a great power 
in our day. For prayer, as Shakespere says of mercy, is cer- 
tainly twice blessed, and has its special boon for him that makes 
it as well as for him for whom it is poured forth. In the first 
place, then, speaking mainly of English Catholics, it is to be 
noted that we are not at present familiar in any practical way 
with the kind of conversion which is more directly contemplated 
by the Association before us. The manner in which the Russian 
and Eastern Christians will be gathered into the fold of unity 
is far more likely to be the way of corporate reunion than that 
of individual conversion. The Church has never seemed to 
desire that the separated bodies should cease to exist as bodies 
—she wishes to see them remain as they are in all things that 
are not inconsistent with the true faith and the maintenance of 
Catholic unity. To many of us it will be a new idea that such 
corporate reunion is possible for any body now separated from 
the See of St. Peter. It is well that our ideas should be 
enlarged, in that healthful and blessed manner in which prayer 
alone can enlarge them. The spirit of the Church in dealing 
with the many questions which relate to her policy to those who 
are separated from her for a time, can best be learnt on our 
knees before the Blessed Sacrament. We are familiar, more- 
over, with forms of error and religious decay in which the 
mischief wrought by other evil principles, notably that of 
heresy, lies more on the surface than the deadly results of 
schism, considered in itself. It is well to be reminded of the 
truth, in order to be able to urge it on others with all the force 
of living conviction, that this single sin of schism is enough to 
wither to the root any “branch” of the Church which it may 
infect. 

Again—though this need hardly be insisted upon separately— 
intercession has a wonderful power for the expansion and intensi- 
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fying of charity. It is hard to think that much of the bitter lan- 
guage which we have seen used towards nations who are separated 
from the infidel by a gulf really impassable, but from ourselves 
by a simple barrier of division which leaves them more of what is 
common with us than of what is adverse to us, could have been 
written by men in the habit of daily and earnest intercession 
for all who bear the Christian name and are the heirs of the 
Christian promises. A schismatical government, when it has 
made its schism a tool of political power and administration, 
may be far more cruel and vexatious in dealing with those of 
its subjects whose creed is a witness to the unity which it has 
itself discarded, than an infidel power which looks down on all 
Christians alike, and leaves each separate confession to regulate 
its own internal affairs, so long as it pays its tribute and submits 
to oppression in peace. But this does not make infidel and 
Christian the same in the eyes of Catholics. It does not sever 
the tie which binds us to the latter, the tie cemented by the 
Precious Blood of our Lord, nor does it bridge over the distance 
between the very least and most miserable child that has any- 
where and anyhow received the grace of Baptism, and the 
votaries of a creed which declares our Lord to be an impostor, 
and His faith a lie to be obliterated in blood. But beyond and 
above all, prayer will certainly lift our minds and hearts above 
the political interests and national jealousies which seem to have 
had no inconsiderable weight in the guidance of opinion, or at 
least of sympathy, in the present crisis. It will make us willing to 
see an immense good to the Christian body accomplished without 
any direct profit to a Protestant empire which may happen for 
the moment to have large possessions in the East. It will make 
us feel and think that we have truly a larger country as Catholics 
than any that can be bounded by seas or mountains, and that 
the only policy that is worth caring for is that which enlarges 
the Kingdom of Christ and obliterates the miseries which for 
many centuries have afflicted the regions of the world which 
were the first to own His sway. Never has there been a time 
in which selfishness has been more openly avowed as the main- 
spring of political action. Let politicians act on their own 
principles—but let the children of the Church labour in their 
own way for the triumph of unity and faith, certain as they are 
that these are in the aims of Providence, and that He can use 
one enemy of the Church to break the power of another without 
abandoning His absolute control over the course of human 
history. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


THE young Mercian lady had scarcely found a home in 
Wessex when her husband and the King his brother received a 
suppliant summons from the King of Mercia to return in haste. 
The Danes had marched down from York, and had seized 
upon Nottingham for their winter quarters. Burrhed’s urgent 
entreaty was promptly answered. The royal brothers collected 
a large army and hurried to the scene of danger. It was 
Alfred’s first campaign, but he was well prepared for war by 
his devotion to the chase, and, heaven-sent maladies notwith- 
standing, was of powerful frame and intrepid spirit. The Danes 
after a few “affairs of outposts,” prudently lay close behind the 
walls of Nottingham, and would not suffer themselves to be 
tempted into the open field. The allies on their part found 
their siege apparatus insufficient for the task of battering down 
the strong defences. Both parties were glad to come to terms. 
The Danes went back to York, and the West Saxons to Wessex, 
and King Burrhed’s territory remained for a whole year un- 
molested. The perils of war gave place to other afflictions, 
for when the Danes retired famine and pestilence came in 
their place, and men and cattle died in great numbers. 

In 870—a year of horrors—the sons of Ragnar Lodbrog 
recrossed the Humber into the eastern part of Lincolnshire, 
and after burning the great monastery of Bardeney, spent the 
summer months in the wild insolence of easy conquest, 
plundering and murdering the wretched Mercians of those 
parts without meeting with any serious opposition. They did 
not own respect for any rules of war; no public opinion made 
them anxious to repress or to conceal “atrocities.” To have 
changed a smiling land into a wilderness was to them no 
subject of remorse. Odin approved of such doings, for the 
hatred of enemies was at least as much a part of his revelation 
as the love of friends. We can enter into the feelings of the 
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Saxon chronicler when he speaks of “the God-detested army 
of the pagans,” and are scarcely surprised to find that he takes 
for granted the damnation of those who died red-handed in a 
war so irredeemably wicked. To their enemies the Danes 
were no better than incarnate fiends. Early in the autumn the 
marauders, seeking still fresh fields of plunder, crossed the 
Witham into Kesteven, where they encountered the first severe 
check. The young Earl Algar, an especial friend of Ethelred 
and Alfred, and a kindred spirit, pious and brave, assisted by 
his two seneschals, Wibert and Leofric, called out the men of 
Kesteven and the men from the fenny district of Hoyland 
(now called Holland) ; and Osgot, the good sheriff of Lincoln, 
came with five hundred men, and Morcar, lord of Brunne 
(Bourne?) came with his gallant sons, and Harding of Rehal 
came at the head of the Stamford contingent, and men flocked 
in from Baston (Boston), and Depyng (Market-Deeping), and 
Langtoft, and two hundred men were sent from the Croyland 
Abbey lands, under the illustrious Brother Toly, who had been 
a chief of warlike fame before he turned monk, and now took 
up the sword once more to fight against hell broken loose. The 
Danes had not gathered in full force when the Christians burst 
upon them. Three pagan kings were slain! in the first onset, 
and the Danes were routed and driven back upon their camp. 
The Christians pressed them hard till dark, but more kings 
and jarls were meantime arriving, Guthrun, Halfdene, Bagsec, 
Amund, Oskytul, and others. The night was spent in prepara- 
tion for a decisive battle. Algar, Toly,and many others received 
Holy Communion, which they regarded as their Viaticum, for 
they were going to fight against overwhelming numbers, and 
held themselves in readiness for death. The fight was long and 
fierce, and the Mercians could not be forced from their position. 
At last the Danes gave way. The Christians, thinking that 
the victory was won, broke from their ranks and followed with 
incautious exultation. The flight was only a feint. The victory 
was changed into defeat, for the serried phalanx which had 
kept together through long hours could not be formed afresh. 
Some turned and fled, but they were few. Algar and his brave 
companions, and almost all their faithful followers, fell fighting 
for their altars and their homes. It was the 22nd of September, 
a day already sacred to the memory of a noble band of 


1 Laundon changed its name on their account to Trekingham, since corrupted inte 
Frekingham. 
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soldier-martyrs. The Kesteven patriots gave their souls to God 
on the feast of St. Maurice and the Theban Legion.” 

The Danes pushed forward with increased anger, marking 
the line of their progress by villages in flames. To this date 
belong the incidents of the burning of Croyland, the destruction 
of the monastery of Peterborough with its much-prized library, 
the massacre of the nuns of Ely, and, in the north, the heroic 
self-sacrifice of the Abbess Ebba and her community at Col- 
lingham.* These narratives are found in juxtaposition with 
anecdotes* which can be shown to be incorrect, and it is 


2 “*When the Emperor Maximian, having led his army into Gaul, had halted in 
the territory of the Seduni to offer sacrifice, the legion of the Thebans, to escape the 
contamination of taking part in the unholy rites, separated themselves from the rest of 
the forces. The Emperor, thereupon, sent soldiers to them to order them in his 
name to return to the camp and offer sacrifice, if they wished to save their lives. 
They replied that the Christian religion forbade them to do this. He, offended by 
their answer, was more angry than before. Sending, therefore, a part of his army 
against the Thebans, he commanded first that every tenth man should be put to 
death. They of their own accord, and chiefly through the encouragement of Maurice, 
submitted to this martyrdom rather than obey the wicked Emperor’s commands. 
Afterwards he ordered all the rest, confessing Christ with constancy, to be slain by 
the whole army on the tenth day of the kalends of October” (Roman Breviary, 22nd 
of September). 

* These holy women disfigured their faces with ghastly wounds, and received the 
reward of their courage ; for the only outrage which they suffered from the dreaded 
Pagans was the martyrdom which they coveted. They and their convent were burnt 
together, a holocaust. 

4 To adduce an instance, Roger de Wendover interweaves with his account of the 
martyrdom of St. Edmund a minutely circumstantial and rather childish fable about 
the death of Ragnar Lodbrog, its causes and consequences. ‘That renowned warrior 
appears in the character of a very estimable Danish gentleman of royal descent, who 
being fond of sport went off, with his hawk for sole companion, in a little boat to look 
after ‘‘small birds” and sea-fowl among the islands. A storm took him suddenly and 
drove him, after several days of severe distress, upon the East Anglian coast. He was 
taken to King Edmund, who was charmed with his demeanour. The admiration was 
mutual. Lodbrog liked both the King and his people, who were accomplished to the 
Jast degree of courtesy, and he begged permission to remain at Court for self-improve- 
ment in the art of war and in the graces of deportment. He was constantly with one 
Berne, the King’s huntsman. To cut a long story short,’ this man, jealous of 
Lodbrog’s superior skill, killed him and left the body in a wood. A faithful grey- 
hound attracted attention to the spot. Berne was convicted and sent adrift without 
oars or sails in the same boat which had brought his victim to England. He was 
drifted to Denmark, and feil into the hands of Ingwar and Ubba, who recognized the 
boat and inquired, by torture, what had happened to their father. Berne said he had 
been killed by King Edmund’s orders. Whereupon they wept long and bitterly, for 
they had loved their father dearly. Then they swore to ‘be avenged. They collected 
twenty thousand men, and tried to get to East Anglia, but were carried by the winds 
to Scotland, whence they worked their way through blood and fire till they had the 
slandered Edmund at their mercy. ‘This is a fair specimen of the fictions mingled 
with fact in the works of our early historians. The practice is to be severely blamed, 
but it does not make all that is said unworthy of credit. If the old chroniclers were 
often grievously wanting in critical discernment, and quite unable to sift their 
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impossible in the details to separate true history from exag- 
geration or error; but there is no appearance of deliberate 
falsification, and it is probable that the main features of 
these sad events are only too truthfully painted. From the 
Abbey of Croyland the monks must have seen, by night at 
first, for a presage of woe, the distant sky red in the lurid 
glare of burning homesteads, and then the fires of ruin fast 
approaching. For them there would be no mercy at the 
hands of the sacrilegious spoilers. The holy old abbot bade 
the young and strong make their escape across the lake while 
yet they could. He with the aged and infirm remained to 
meet their fate with resignation. The fugitives before they 
departed concealed the more valuable property of the house, 
as far as it could be removed at short notice, either in a well 
or in the waters of the lake, and then pushed off in a boat, 
carrying with them the sacred vessels and most precious docu- 
ments, and found shelter in the wood of Ancarig. They had 
vainly tried to conceal the altar slab, for it was too large to be 
so disposed of, and one end perversely protruded from the water. 
The young men were obliged to leave it in this wise, for it was 
high time to be gone, but the old men pulled it out again and 


materials, they bear favourable comparison with more modern writers in simplicity 
of purpose and fidelity of transmission. They did not write history to subserve party 
politics. A few romancers, like Geoffrey of Monmouth, excepted, they made it their 
object to ‘tell the tale as twas told to them.” In describing the achievements of 
men like Ragnar Lodbrog, they may be forgiven for wandering a little widely from 
the path of sober history. That chieftain was one of the misty heroes of song, whom 
poetic invention claims for its own in every age. According to his death ditty, he 
had a very exalted opinion of himself, and considered that he was entitled to die 
laughing after such a life as he had led. 

Fifty and one times have I 

Called the people to the appointed battle 

By the warning-spear messenger. 

Little do I believe that of men 

There will be any 

King more famous than myself. 
John the Scot was another legendary personage. The account which Roger de 
Hoveden, Wendover, and others, give of his death, is an incongruous parody of the 
martyrdom of St. Cassian, and a foul libel upon Christian schoolboys of Alfred’s 
country and time. ‘‘ There,” z.¢., at Malmesbury, ‘‘after some years his pupils 
stabbed him with their writing instruments, and he died in great and cruel torments.” 
**At Forum Sylle,” says the Roman Breviary, in the lesson read on the 13th of 
August, ‘‘Cassian the martyr suffered a most cruel punishment, being given over, 
with his hands tied behind his back, to the boys of his school, that they might stab 
him and tear his flesh with their iron styles. The more feeble the hands of the 
executioners were, the more severe and protracted was the pain of the martyrdom and 
the brighter the reward.” Young Roman Pagans and Red Indian children might do 
such things, but English boys, baptized and believing, certainly never did. 
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buried it so successfully somewhere that it was never found 
afterwards. The Psalter was recited, and then the Abbot sang 
High Mass as for a festival, and while the servants of God 
were gathered in the holy place where angels fear to tread, the 
enemies of God and man rushed in and slew the priest at the 
altar, and the deacon and subdeacon at his side, and they meant 
to leave no living soul to tell the tale. The honour of killing 
the aged abbot fell to King Oskytul. Some of the monks fled 
through the house. The old Lord Lethwyn, the Sub-prior, was 
killed in the refectory, and a boy-monk who was by his side, the 
little Turgar,a brave and beautiful child, begged to be killed with 
him ; but Earl Sidroc the younger took him under his protec- 
tion, and, tearing off the sacred habit, threw round him a loose 
sleeveless Danish tunic. So he alone was left. A few days 
later—in the confusion at Medehamsted—he effected his 
escape, and found his way back to Croyland, where the monks 
who had returned from their forced flight were standing 
woebegone round the smouldering ruins, trying to crush the 
last efforts of the fire that burned beneath. The poor boy had 
mournful news to tell. The abbot’s headless body, bruised and 
torn, was dragged from under the heap of stones covering the 
place where the altar had stood, and most of the other bodies 
were recovered and identified. 

From Croyland the restless pagans passed to Medeham- 
sted (Peterborough). Here they sustained a repulse at first, 
for the people of the place, in sheer desperation, had gathered to 
defend the walls. Ingwar himself was wounded. Resistance 
could only delay, not avert, destruction. The gates were soon 
forced, and an indiscriminate massacre was the punishment for 
having dared to.bar the entrance; it would equally have been 
the punishment for the most obsequious surrender of the abbey 
keys. Ubba avenged his amiable brother well. He is said to 
have killed with his own hand the abbot and eighty four monks, 
but their death “was all too little to atone” for participation in 
the crime of wounding his own dear Ingwar.® 

Huntingdon and Cambridge suffered next, and then at Ely 
there was a general massacre of the nuns. In those days of 
blood, convents were not always places of secure repose, and the 
spouses of Christ in multitudes were called to crown with the 
higher glory of martyrdom the votive consecration of their 


5 These two chiefs are said to have been of dissimilar character. Ingwar was 
crafty and eloquent, Ubba great of stature and unmatched in strength. 
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purity. A few words are often all that remains to tell of almost 
unequalled agonies, in which a cruel death counted for a very 
small part indeed of the sum of suffering. What was King 
Burrhed doing? Why did he not send for his late associates to 
stand by him once again, and beat back, as Ethelred and Alfred 
knew how to do, even Danes in their wildest mood? Perhaps 
he was willing to let the storm spend itself, feeling grateful that 
it had burst upon the more distant provinces, and fearing to 
provoke a merciless raid into the heart of Mercia. He was busy 
in the west, and as long as the Danes were straggling down the 
eastern coast he may have thought that he was acting for the 
best for his own subjects to let the invaders pass unchallenged 
into East Anglia. Then when the Danes crossed the river 
Witham and marched for Peterborough, their movements were 
so rapid that they travelled almost as fast as the news of their 
devastations, and before resistance could be organized they had 
struck their heavy blow and disappeared. Burrhed is no favourite 
with “the monkish historians,” for he is said to have been not 
unwilling to appropriate the rich domains of slaughtered monks ® 
in order to distribute them among his fighting men; but we 
need not accuse him of indifference to the sufferings of his 
afflicted people. His policy of non-intervention was, however, 
as shortsighted as it was selfish. He played an ignoble and 
ungenerous part in leaving Edmund of East Anglia to meet the 
foe single-handed, and he paid forfeit with his throne for aban- 
doning a brother monarch in his need. If it had been possible 
for the Kings of Mercia, Wessex, and East Anglia to get their 
men in hand at once, and close their ranks round the barbarians 
at Peterborough, Alfred might perhaps have spent his life in 
almost uninterrupted literary labours and useful legislation, but 
we should then have known only a small portion of his greatness ; 
for though the works of peace are more glorious than warlike 
deeds, yet the man who singly unites the praise of heroism on 
the field of battle, wisdom in government, and success in learned 
studies, belongs to a higher order of excellence than a mere 
soldier, or statesman, or student. 

The Danes turned east from Ely, and entrenched themselves 
for the winter at Thetford, about twelve miles north of the spot 


6 If Ingulph may be trusted. He was himself an abbot of Croyland, and when 
he is treating of the affairs of his own monastery does not deserve Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s sweeping condemnation : ‘‘ The history of Ingulf must be considered to 
be little better than an historical novel—a mere monkish invention.” 
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where Bury-St.-Edmund’s is now, and a little farther due east 
from Ely. Young St. Edmund was not the man to shrink from 
the dangerous duties of his royal dignity. He called his subjects 
to his standard and marched to the attack, but he was over- 
whelmed by superior numbers, and after losing his best and 
bravest drew off the shattered remnant. The Danes soon cap- 
tured Edmund, and determined to make an example of him. 
About the causes which provoked the vengeance of the captors 
there is great diversity of testimony,’ but about the manner of 
the Saint’s death there is remarkable concurrence. He was 
called upon to deny Christ, and, refusing of course, was bound 
to a tree, scourged, and then shot to death by archery practice, 
with skilful prolongation of his sufferings. 

St. Edmund’s brother, Edwold, left East Anglia and turned 
hermit, at which conduct certain writers are inflamed with 
wrath. It is, nevertheless, really not easy to see how he could 
have been of much assistance to his unfortunate countrymen, 
when once the Danes, having stamped out resistance in blood, 
had laid their iron grasp on the kingdom. Burrhed of Mercia 
could not and would not help. Ethelred had his own dominions 
to defend. Edwold certainly might have fled to the Court of 
Wessex and have lived there hoping for happier times, but as a 
royal refugee he would not have been able to intervene with 
power in behalf of either East Anglia or Wessex, since the offer 
of his single sword was all the aid he could bring. His crime 
was to be a hermit. Between a hermit and a misanthrope 
popular prejudice does not discriminate, for a life wholly spent 
in prayer and self-denial is beyond the intelligence of many 
well-meaning men.° 

Guthrum established himself as King of East Anglia. Early 
in 871 Bagsec and Halfdene went forward into Wessex by 
land and took the royal town of Reading. Ingwar and Ubba 
sailed round to the Thames, followed a little later, it would 
seem, by King Guthrum. 

It seems at first sight not a little remarkable, that in those 
days of inaccurate geography, when ordnance surveys were as 


7 That he fought a great battle does not rest upon the authority of Leland’s 
Collectanea alone, for Asser speaks of his brave resistance and severe losses. Roger 
de Wendover says that the good King not only sorrowed for the slaughter of his 
subjects, who fought for their country and the faith of Jesus, and who he knew had 
attained the crown of martyrdom, but also bitterly bewailed the fate of the infidel 
barbarians, who were precipitated into the gulf of hell. 

8 «*Qui potest capere, capiat ” (St. Matt. xix. 12). 
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yet undreamed of, the land and sea forces of the Danes should 
have effected so masterly a movement upon Reading. They 
might, however, easily have heard of the place when they 
sacked London; the lower part of the Thames was familiar 
to them, and they had only to ascend the river till they found 
what they sought, so that the operation was in reality very 
simple. 

Bagsec and Halfdene made preparation for a lengthened 
stay in Reading, and set to work at once to make a rampart in 
front of the town, connecting the Kennet with the Thames. 
While a portion of the garrison worked vigorously in the 
trenches, the remainder harried the land in quest of booty. At 
first, before the men of Wessex had found time to concert 
measures of defence, the bold robbers could wander far and 
in scattered bands. They might scour the beautiful banks of 
the winding Thames for many a mile without meeting with 
natural obstacles or combined resistance, and west and south, 
past Binfield and Warfield and Winkfield, they must have 
ranged like hungry wolves through those backwoods of English 
oak and beech, the very home of the misletoe, which now have 
dwindled down to Windsor Forest. Some ancient trees are 
standing at this day, in scanty number and of mighty girth, 
gnarled and rent, but still possessing life enough to show a few 
green leaves in the later spring, which might tell, if they had a 
tongue, of Danish invasions in their early youth. That old oak, 
perhaps, with a picnic party chattering over its roots, was a little 
acorn perched aloft on the parental bough right above the heads 
of the cruel pagans as they passed through the leafy glades on 
their bloody foray a thousand and six years ago. 

It has often been said that it is difficult to realize the 
thoughts and feelings of some far distant age. This is only 
a partial expression of a large truth. It is difficult to realize 
the thoughts of those whose lives for any cause are different 
from our own in all their circumstances. A long interval of 
time is only one, and by no means the greatest, of these 
diversifying causes. It is quite true that if some process of 
enchantment could reproduce old Ingwar’s Danes, and put 
a troop of them, living and ferocious, into Lombard Street or 
Piccadilly among busy clerks and omnibuses, the old and the 
new would have little in common except human nature, made 
up of body and soul; yet there is more community of hopes 
and fears, and more agreement about the supremely interesting 
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question of the great purpose of man’s life on earth, more soul- 
felt sympathy between a Catholic of the nineteenth century and 
a Christian of Alfred’s time, than between a believer in the 
Real Presence of Jesus Christ and a denier of the existence of 
God, though they may live in the same street at the same time, 
or eat at the same table. The Danes are to us as beings of 
another planet, but the “English” whom they massacred were 
baptized men and women, who heard Mass, invoked our Blessed 
Lady, made the sign of the Cross,® and, if they kept their souls 
clean, or confessed their sins with sorrow to a priest, are now 
in heaven, waiting for us to join them there, and praying for us 
lovingly. 

Since they walked by the side of Father Thames or through 
the thick woods all things in the land are changed except the 
truth of God. The little acorn has swelled to an oak of mighty 
size, the tangled forest has shrunk to a narrow grove. No 
stone of Windsor Castle had then been laid. Even the more 
ancient palace at Old Windsor, of which the site is forgotten 
now, had not been built. The river it is true was flowing in 
nearly the same channel then as now, the hills and valleys had 
the same general outline; but a river changes from hour to 
hour, and the surface of the soil changes from year to year, and 
no drop of water which touched the Danish keels, no particle of 
earth which was brushed by Danish feet is in its ancient place. 
But the old English faith has come down from those days to 
these absolutely unchanged. Quod illi crediderunt, ego credo; 
quod illi speraverunt, ego spero. The same God made Man, 
truly present, is adored on English altars now, where rightly 
ordained priests of the ancient Church, through all ages main- 
taining her allegiance to the Holy See, have pronounced the 
words of power over bread and wine, Who was adored on 
English altars when Ethelred heard Mass. 

As the Danes approached and fugitives from farmhouse and 
hamlet came, one or two at a time, to tell the news of dis- 
honoured homes and slaughtered families, Christian mothers 
and shrinking girls trembled as they would tremble now, and 
sturdy English yeomen said few words, but unslung their bills 
and axes and made ready to sell their lives dear. 

The same valiant Earl Aithelwulf, who with Osric of Hamp- 
shire had put the Danes to flight at Winchester ten years before, 
hurried up once again with his men of Berkshire, and met the 


9 Lingard, Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 316. 
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advancing tide at Englefield.” He drove the spoilers back to 
their entrenchments. This brilliant exploit afforded breathing 
space, and four days later the young King of Wessex and his 
brother were able to reach Reading. They were unsuccessful 
in the attempt to storm the place, and fell back through Berk- 
shire not, it would seem, in scattered flight, but in good order, 
receiving reinforcements from all the couniry round, for they 
had been perhaps more eager to confront the foe and stop the 
horrors of his onward march than to collect an imposing array 
before they put themselves in motion. Earl A&thelwulf lay dead 
on the field at Reading. One such man in those days of 
Homeric fighting, when individual prowess often turned the 
fortunes of a battle, could ill be spared. The Danes exulted 
when they saw him fall and wreaked their vengeance on his 
dead body, which, it is said," they carried as far as Derby. 
These savages were only treating the mortal remains of a 
troublesome enemy as the model warrior of refined paganism 
had treated the noblest of the Trojans. Chivalrous respect for 
a fallen foe is a Christian mode of thought. 

The next hard fighting was after a second interval of four 
days at A=scesdune.* The Danes had followed the retreating 
army and were strongly posted on an eminence covered 
with brushwood, and long afterwards marked by a solitary 
thorn tree. The West Saxons halted and faced round. Both 
sides prepared for battle. The Danes had been told off into 
two camps, one under the Kings Bagsec and Halfdene, and 
the other commanded by the jarls Osberne, Frene, Harald, 
and two Sidrocs, father and son. This arrangement being 
noticed, the West Saxons, with old English love of fair play, 
or according to the military etiquette of the period, bade 
Ethelred march against royalty and Alfred against principali- 
ties. The Christian King believed in the God of battles. 


10 Englefield (not Englefield Green) remains with the same name to this day. It 
is a village about six miles west from Reading, and about two miles north-west from 
Theale. 

11 Asser, Ethelwerd. 

12 Aston in Berkshire has been generally accepted as /Escesdune, but Mr. Hughes 
(see Alfred the Great, ch. vi. p. 73; see also The Scouring of the White Horse) makes 
out a good case for the White Horse Hills, in the neighbourhood of Ashdown Park, 
and he may be considered to have proved that A%scesdune at all events was not 


Ashendon in Buckinghamshire, or indeed any place to the north of the Thames. 
Ethelred and Alfred had not been so ‘‘ whipped” at Reading as to be willing to make 
off in any direction, and only abject terror could have forced them into Mercia, 


leaving Wessex undefended and themselves without hope of reinforcement. 
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He was busy hearing Mass in his tent for the happy issue 
of the fight when, according to human calculation, he ought 
to have been in the field. Alfred’s piety took a more prac- 
tical turn. He thought that all things have their season, that 
there is a time for prayer and a time for active service, and 
that to transpose these duties is to injure both. Almost all 
modern commentators unanimously condemn the misplaced 
devotion of Ethelred, and give all the praise of the ensuing 
victory to Alfred, but it is quite possible that God judged other- 
wise. The prudence of the flesh is always very confident in its 
own conclusions. It does not in the least believe in prayers for 
rain when an east wind is blowing, and it thinks that a national 
fast is of no avail against tangible calamities. After those who 
are very wise in their generation have proved their view to their 
own entire satisfaction, it remains highly probable to the children 
of light that Alfred owed in part to Ethelred’s prayers the 
Divine assistance which, as he gratefully acknowledges, nerved 
his arm in the awful peril, and that Ethelred’s arrival when 
the battle was raging did more to complete the discomfiture 
of the pagan host than his joining in the first onset would 
have done. The wisdom of the act let God decide. The fact 
as it comes down to us is that the young King, being urged 
with message after message to rise from his knees or all was 
lost, replied with unflinching pertinacity that he would not 
leave the tent alive till Mass was finished. Alfred waited 
impatiently.“ It was a moment of terrible suspense. Both 
brothers showed their independent force of soul and sense of 
duty. “Tell my brother to come for God’s sake.” “I will 
not move till Mass is done.” “Then I go without him.” All 
hesitation was over. The thought had flashed into the mind 
and the will was fixed. It was a gleam from heaven lighting 
up depths of character which years of peaceful life might have 

13 “*Sed Ailfred citius et promptius cum suis, sicut ab his qui viderunt veridicis 
referentibus audivimus, ad locum prelii advenit; nimirum erat enim adhuc suus 
frater Aithered rex in tentorio, in oratione positus audiens missam, et nimium affir- 
mans se inde [vivum] non discessurum antequam sacerdos missam finiret, et divinum 
pro humano nolle deserere servitium ; et ita fecit. Quze regis Christiani fides multum 
apud Dominum valuit, sicut in sequentibus apertius declarabitur. . . . Quibus ita 
firmiter ab utraque parte dispositis, cum rex in oratione diutius moraretur et Pagani 
ad locum certaminis citius advenissent ; Alfred tunc secundarius cum diutius hostiles 
acies ferre non posset nisi aut bello retrorsum recederet aut contra hostiles copias ante 
fratris adventum in bellum prorumperet, demum viriliter aprino more Christianas 
copias contra hostiles exercitus, ut ante proposuerant, tamen quamvis rex adhuc non 


venerat, dirigens divino fretus consilio et adjutorio fultus, testudine ordinabiliter con- 
densata confestim contra hostes vexilla movet” (Asser, an. 871). 
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left unseen. Young Alfred led his men right up the slope, 
holding their shields, locked in Roman fashion, above their 
heads, through a shower of darts, with the straight, mad charge 
of a wild boar (aprino more) and fierce was the shock of the 
meeting. 

The Danes had all things in their favour, vantage-ground, 
numbers, the confidence of former victory. The men whom 
Alfred on his own responsibility assailed in position were hardy 
warriors trained on many a battlefield, large of limb, strong 
and able to use their strength; their leaders were the most invin- 
cible of earthly men, whose names were whispered with awe. 
They lived for fighting, and they fought to live. At them he 
went like a schoolboy exulting. For a short time the Danes 
were able, by their greater numbers, to hold their ground ; but 
the roar of battle grew louder, and the blows fell faster, when, 
Mass being now ended, all the might of the golden dragon of 
Wessex was hurled against the foe. King Bagsec was slain, 
it is said, by the hand of Ethelred, and near him lay, stilled 
in death, the bodies of five potent jarls, Osberne, Harald, Frene, 
and the two Sidrocs. It was long since the Danes had been 
handled in this wise, and they broke and fled from the sword 
of the Lord and Gideon. 

Their pride was brought low, their courage cooled down, 
by the thought of their King and five jarls dismissed from 
the combat. It seemed the chosen hour to hurl the invader 
from the land for ever. Ethelred and Alfred followed in hot 
pursuit, giving the fugitives no time to recover from their 
dismay, eager to complete the blow, and make the lately 
dreaded Danes incapable of doing further mischief. They 
continued the chase till nightfall. The beaten army found 
grateful shelter on the following day behind the walls of 
Reading, which once again kept the West Saxons out. Guthrum 
having established his power in East Anglia, came round hy 
sea without delay to join his old companions, and sailing up 
the Thames to Reading, arrived at the moment when his 
presence was most needed to repair their shattered forces and 
revive their drooping valour. 

In a few days they sallied forth again, and within a fortnight 
from the defeat at Ashdown, they were at Basing in Hamp- 
shire. To fight with men who so soon forgot that they had 
been defeated, must have seemed to the young King of Wessex 
like fighting against fate. The battle of Ashdown, which ought 
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to have ended the war, was not even the beginning of the end. 
No thought came to Ethelred or Alfred of proposing terms. 
To conquer or die was the only policy that commended itself to 
their patriotism. They attacked the position at Basing, and 
though they did not dislodge the Danes, the Danes did not secure 
any booty; from which it may be inferred that the fighting was 
obstinate, and the Danish victory dearly bought. They parted 
on terms of mutual respect, and probably with altered views on 
both sides, for the war seems to have grown languid all at once. 
During two months nothing of note occurred. Possibly the 
Danes were beginning to think, as they had thought in 
Ethelwulf’s reign, that Wessex gave them more trouble than 
they cared to take, and that their efforts would be rewarded 
with richer and more easily won spoil elsewhere. Ethelred, on 
his side, may have seen the signs of this irresolution. If it 
were better known where Meretune, or Meredune, the scene 
of the next battle, ought to be sought for on the map, it would be 
more easy to judge of the intentions of the belligerents. Morton 
in Berkshire is a more likely place for the encounter than 
Merton in Surrey. The battle, wherever and however it came 
to pass, was desperately maintained, but the Danes stood 
masters of the field. 

It was brave Ethelred’s last battle. He had fought the 
good fight, he had finished the race, he had kept the faith, 
and at Easter (871) he went to receive the reward of his earnest 
piety and his English fidelity. He had done his duty nobly, 
and without sparing himself. He died in harness. From the 
time the Danes had crossed the Thames he knew no rest. The 
cry of his afflicted people had brought him to the rescue. He 
had not calculated, like King Burrhed, whether the Danes were 
massacring his subjects on the confines or in the heart of his 
dominions, but, grandly seconded by his younger brother, he 
had marched to the front, and struck a blow which would have 
crushed an enemy of any ordinary type. His fame has been 
eclipsed by his great successor. His years were few in the land. 
Yet England has not had many kings as true-hearted and as 
dear to God as Ethelred the First. He also was a worthy son of 
Ethelwulf and Osburga. 

It was no time for idle weeping. Ethelred was gone, but 
Alfred remained, and in him even in his brother’s lifetime the 
hopes of the nation were centred. Ethelred left a son, 
Ethelwold, too young to take the charge of government. In 
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after centuries the kingdom, under these circumstances, would 
have been subjected to all the miseries of a regency; but 
happily there was yet no such necessity. The Witan of Wessex 
had some powers which Parliament might envy, and among 
others it could make and unmake kings according to its wisdom. 
Alfred was certainly not a usurper; though he did what earned for 
John that odious name, for he assumed the royal power to the 
exclusion of a brother’s son. He did this, however, not by his 
own desire, or even willingly, but at the summons of the people, 
and also in accordance with his father’s will. The monarchy 
among the Anglo-Saxons was not simply hereditary, but 
hereditary-elective; that is to say, a particular family and 
particular members of that family had a prior, but not an 
imperative claim. The crown went in fact by a sort of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest. Of rival candidates, 
* possessing in common the usual qualification of royal, or at 
least of noble birth, he whose personal gifts of mind and body 
seemed to declare him by the patent of heaven most worthy 
to reign, was called to the throne by the voice of the Witan, 
whenever it was convenient to reduce theory to practice; and 
those less fit for high employment were passed by, and had to 
acquiesce in the arrangement. Ordinarily the eldest son of the 
last King had a much better chance than his competitors, so 
that the selection of the fittest took the form of accepting the 
next of kin unless he was positively unfit, a child, a fainéant, a 
confirmed invalid, or conspicuously inferior to some other avail- 
able member of the royal house. On Ethelred’s death his son 
Ethelwold was rendered ineligible by his tender age, but even if 
this disability had not existed, the surpassing merit of Alfred, 
especially at a moment so full of grave anxiety for the nation, 
would alone have borne down ali rivalry. On Alfred’s death, 
Ethelwold’s position was altered, for he was no longer the late 
King’s eldest son, so that when he tried to contest the claim of 
his cousin, Edward the Elder, he was compelled to desist. 
Alfred knew well that the throne which was offered to him 
was no sinecure. He showed no eagerness to accept the 
dangerous honour, and it is certainly not right to accuse him of 
insincerity in signifying his reluctance. The absence of vulgar 
ambition is one of the characteristics of his greatness. He 
heard his country appealing to him, and felt that in this instance 
the voice of the people was the voice of God. He must have 
known that if any man could yet save Wessex, that man was 
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himself ; for he was loved by all, and was conscious by his own 
experience that he could speak and be obeyed. Confidence 
deep and genuine had been established for ever between the 
men of Wessex and the young prince who had fought by their 
side so often and so well. Yet the prospect to King and 
people alike was ‘gloomy, and to Alfred it seemed that he could 
never succeed in accomplishing by his own unaided strength 
what with Ethelred at his side he had attempted in vain. For 
some brief space he hesitated. It was like that other moment 
when he stood communing with himself at the foot of 
Ashdown hill. “Am I to do it without Ethelred?” The 
doubt was solved as before. A voice within cheered him to 
mount the hill. Ethelred was not now close at hand in his tent 
hearing Mass. But, though his body lay in the cold grave, 
his spirit was near, breathing the watchword of the battle of 
life—duty. Jf armies encamped stand against me, my heart shail 
not fear. 


A. G. K. 








The Native Tribes of North America 
and the Catholic Missions. 


———_ 


PART THE SECOND. 
THE vast extent of territory occupied by the Algonquin race, 
and the great number of their tribes, prevent us from describing 
them with the compactness and unity of plan that was followed 
for the Huron-Iroquois. There is, however, a natural division 
of the subject which can be pointed out at once. Although all 
possessed in general the same characteristics, and were greatly 
inferior to the Iroquois, still the Algonquins of the west and 
north differed considerably from those of the south and east. 
These last tribes were certainly the least advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and that which will be most insisted upon with regard to 
them all—namely, their almost complete state of political dis- 
integration—is true particularly and entirely of the tribes living 
on the lower St. Lawrence, and farther east near the Atlantic 
Ocean. The reader is referred back to the list given of them 
in the previous number, which however comprised only the 
most important with respect to the subject of the missions. 
This must always be kept in view. 

There was a natural reason for the more advanced state of 
the western Algonquins, and this was that they became early 
interested in trade, which never happened for their eastern 
brethren. The Hurons were instrumental in bringing this about. 
As was previously stated, they needed the help of the nations 
situated north and west of them for carrying on their exten- 
sive commerce in furs. This help they found in the western 
Algonquins. The Ottawas, the Chippeways, the Miamis and 
the Illinois, the Pottawatomies, and the Outagamies or Foxes, 
besides many other tribes, were in frequent intercourse with the 
Hurons of Georgian Bay, whilst the Algonquins proper, the 
Montagnais, the Mic Macs, the Etchemins, and the Abnakis of 
the east were reduced for their subsistence to the fish of the 
rivers and lakes, and the wild animals’ of the gloomy forests, 
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deprived as they were of prairies so common in the west and 
north. 

In the description on which we enter, the reader must keep 
in view this remarkable difference. Yet since the tribes on both 
sides were of the Algic stock, all of them partook more or less 
of the same characteristics ; all were much more given to fishing 
and hunting than to trade or agriculture; all in fact were more 
or less disposed to a nomadic life carried to the extreme limit 
of individualism, so as seldom to consent to live in villages, but 
to prefer rambling in single families amidst the woods and 
solitudes of a vast continent. Early voyagers and missionaries, 
it is true, remarked among the Illinois, the Chippeways, and 
the Pottawatomies of the west, a kind of a rude confederacy 
of which it will be our duty to say a word by-and-bye; but 
this political association was far from possessing the coherence 
of the one which was described in the previous number as 
existing among the Iroquois. Owing to this state of the case, 
it is preferable to consider all these tribes as forming together 
a moral whole, to take among them those which presented the 
most striking features, and make afterwards an allowance for 
the exceptions which were often of a trifling nature only. This 
brings on naturally the portraiture of the ruder eastern nations. 

The chief cause of this disintegration—as it was just called— 
can be attributed to the extreme diffusion of the Algonquin 
tribes, which rendered political association scarcely possible 
among them. The Hurons, confined to a small peninsula and 
a very limited territory around it, felt very early the advantages 
of concentration, could not depend only on fishing and hunting, 
had to till the ground and engage in trade. They acquired on 
this account mere sedentary habits. The Iroquois likewise, 
whose domain did not cover more than one third of the present 
State of New York, had to depend on agriculture as much 
almost as on their predatory expeditions. Their very position 
in the midst of the scattered Algonquins developed among them 
a most fierce warlike spirit of a very aggressive character; and 
their small number compared to that of their natural enemies, 
obliged them to observe faithfully the strict compact among 
them dictated by Atotarho. 

But when the vast expanse of territory belonging to the 
Algonquins is considered somewhat more in detail, it strikes 
the observer at once that they were almost everywhere induced 
by the circumstances ‘of their position to look to hunting and 
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fishing as being almost their only means of sustaining life. 
Either in the group of eastern peninsulas or islands which go 
now to form Nova Scotia and New Brunswick—then called 
Acadia—or along the St. Lawrence river and the large lakes of 
the north, as well as in the west on the banks of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, and in the south along the Atlantic coast as 
far as South Carolina, the widespread tribes of the Algonquins 
were invited by nature itself to launch their canoes on the 
rivers, lakes, and streams with which the country abounds, more 
perhaps than in any other place on the face of the earth, and 
feed on the immense variety of fishes which swarm in those 
waters ; or to hunt the wild animals of the dark forests, or to 
secure with their arrows the delicate fowls and birds, of whose 
number and variety no European can form an idea. Among 
the first pages of the Jesuit Relations we find the following 
very forcible description: “They live on hunting and fishing ; 
for they do not till the ground. But the paternal Providence 
of God, Who does not forget the sparrows themselves, has not 
left these poor creatures without due provision for their wants. 
Every month of the year brings them new means of sustenance, 
without the least intermission. In January they have seals, 
whose flesh is as good as veal, and out of which they extract an 
oil that serves as a condiment for all their food. They fill with 
it the dried bladders of orignals, double the size of those of 
hogs, and this constitutes for them a precious reserve for the 
whole year. From February till the middle of May they hunt 
beavers, otters, orignals, bears, and cariboos, whose meat is 
excellent. Should the weather be then dry and cold, they live 
like princes and kings ; but should rain interfere with their hunt, 
they may be reduced to a real famine. Towards the middle of 
March, however, the fish begin to come up their streams in such 
an abundance that the fear of hunger is no more thought of. 
Who has not seen it could scarcely believe it. One has only to 
put his hand in water to bring out a living prey. The chief of 
them is the plaice, twice or three times as large as that of 
Europe. Towards the end of April the herring appears; and 
at the same time the outarde—a large duck—comes to lay its 
eggs on all the islands in lakes and rivers. Two eggs of outarde 
contain as much meat as five of a hen. With them arrive the 
salmon and the sturgeon. From the month of May until the 
middle of September famine is out of the question: shell-fish, 
crabs, oysters, are abundant ; you have only to gather them up 
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from the rocks and sandbanks. At this time likewise the 
Indians receive through the French ships the presents sent to 
them by the Kings of France, whom they consider as their 
cousins-german, and whose envoys have scarcely any other 
object to carry out but to harangue them, blarney them, feast 
them, and give them an occasion to spread out their oratory.” 

Civilization has now greatly interfered with this plentiful 
supply of natural food; but there can be no doubt that this 
interesting picture was not in the least exaggerated. And this 
is the main reason why many tribes of Algonquins never used 
the plough nor the hoe before the French came. This absolute 
statement is contained in many passages of the first letters 
written by the missionaries. In general when they speak of 
those Indians they merely repeat—as in the first line of the 
above quotation—that “they live on hunting and fishing, and 
do not till the soil!” Speaking of the Montagnais, an Algon- 
quin tribe living around Quebec, Father Lallemant wrote as 
late as 1626: “This nation does not cultivate the soil. There 
are among them scarcely three or four families that have cleared 
two or three acres each, where they plant corn; and this is of 
recent date. I was told they had been induced to do so by the 
Recollect Fathers who went first among them.” Nay more, 
the Abnakis of Maine, who were considered in advance of other 
Algonquin tribes in that respect, scarcely used the hoe for a few 
patches of ground. Their descendants, the Penobscots, prefer 
still a great deal at this day to hunt and fish rather than apply 
to agriculture. 

All these tribes, therefore, were nomadic. They could not 
settle anywhere, but were constantly on the move. You could 
scarcely find any villages among them ; but all the time they 
rambled one, two, or three families at most together through the 
boundless forests, or on the vast expanse of their lakes and 
rivers. Their habits were, consequently, those of nomads, yet 
very different from those of the Tartars and Arabs, for instance, 
who are of a gregarious nature, travel in large caravans, and 
enjoy keenly the pleasure of society at their encampments or 
bivouacs. The Algonquins scarcely knew any other society but 
that of the family. Reduced to this last unit of humankind 
their social habits were merely those of savages, and the French 
naturally called them by that name whenever they spoke of 
them. 

It is thus easy to understand that their industry was of the 
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simplest kind, confined as it was to the manufacture of their 
nets and weapons. They could weave a bark canoe admirably, 
or scoop out a pirogue in the trunk of a tree. They could 
sharpen wood or stone to produce spears and hatchets, and tan 
the skin of the bear and of the beaver to cover their nudity. 
To this their industry was nearly limited. Their huts could 
never be called houses, being very inferior to those of the 
Iroquois and the Hurons, which were often long buildings of 
wood where several families could live together. 

On account of this state of disaggregation, as it has been 
called, the first missionaries who came to reside among them 
almost despaired of ever converting them in large numbers 
Father Lejeune particularly thought that to make communities 
of Christians among them, nearly as many missionaries would 
be required as there were families. Hence, as soon as they 
became acquainted with the social position of the Hurons and 
Iroquois, they turned their eyes towards them, and placed their 
chief hope in the conversion of these tribes far more promising 
than the Algonquins. They did not entertain for a moment 
the idea of abandoning to their fate the first tribes they had 
tried to evangelize, but they imagined that their thorough 
conversion would follow only that of the Huron Iroquois. Father 
Lejeune in 1633 admirably expressed his own thoughts on the 
subject, and those of the other Fathers. Speaking of the 
Montagnais he wrote: “I am yet in the dark, and what dis- 
tresses me principally is that, as I am not able to understand 
their language, my ignorance, I foresee, will last a long time for 
the reason that they never stop anywhere. Yet the fruit of this 
mission will still be abundant by and bye, if it pleases God. 
But if those of our Fathers who are to be sent to the Hurons— 
a nation of much more steady habits—can reach that distant 
country, and war does not interfere, in a couple of years men 
will see that there is not on earth so barbarous a people as to be 
incapable of knowing and honouring God.” 

Yet it is proper to say here, incidentally, that many Algon- 
quin tribes have been thoroughly converted, and have remained 
ever since steadfast in their religion. The Hurons certainly 
surpassed them in heroism, and those few comparatively of the 
Iroquois who embraced the faith keep it yet to this day ; but in 
this the Algonquins still living do not differ from them ; and the 
pretended failure of the missions is contradicted by what is seen 
even in our age. 
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This extreme roving life of the great number of tribes com- 
posing the Algic family must be studied still more in detail to 
comprehend thoroughly the difficulty of their conversion. At 
the first landing of the French at Quebec, Champlain, who wrote 
at the head of his Voyages, that “the salvation of a single soul 
is more precious than the conquest of an empire, and the kings 
of the earth in extending their dominion must have no other 
object in view but to subdue them under the yoke of Christ,” 
called to his aid for this purpose the French Recollects, a zealous 
branch of the Franciscan Order newly established. Four of 
them reached the new colony in 1615, and applied themselves 
instantly to their work. The Montagnais were then, as now, 
living around Quebec, and became soon acquainted with the 
French, to whom they offered no opposition. The missionaries 
thought they had a fair and open field, and blessed Almighty 
God Who had prepared the way for them, and not permitted 
war and dissension even to appear at the first beginning of the 
intercourse between the colonists and the natives. They then 
imagined that they would soon know enough of the Indian 
language to preach Christ to these poor pagans. But to learn 
the language they must talk with the savages; and in order to 
talk with them they must enter their huts, and try to engage in 
conversation. They soon found this to be an impossibility, as 
will presently be seen. 

When, in 1625, two Jesuit Fathers, Lejeune and De Noue, came 
to help the Franciscans at their own invitation, the original design 
of the Recollects was taken up again with vigour by the lately 
arrived sons of St. Ignatius, and the long letter of Father Lejeune, 
written a few years later, explains admirably the hopelessness 
of the task. The languages of the North American Indians 
were then perfectly unknown. There were neither grammars, 
nor dictionaries, nor any other books in which these Turanian 
dialects could be studied. To learn them, you had to go to 
those who spoke them, show by sign that you wished to know 
the name of such and such an object, and then enter it in your 
memorandum book. Try it if you like, and in nine cases out of 
ten you will surely make some mistake which it will be after- 
wards very difficult to correct. When you have thus inscribed a 
certain number of words, you must come to the far more arduous 
task of forming phrases, and learning consequently verbs, con- 
junctions, prepositions, etc., in tongues whose syntax has not 
the least resemblance with that of our Aryan idioms. To do it 
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satisfactorily you must have some individual Indian altogether 
in your power, and ask him questions by signs if he has himself 
time to answer them. But there is the rub. No Indian had 
time, because he could not have the will owing to his roving 
habits. His hut was here to-day, twenty miles away to-morrow. 
When you thought you were going to have the advantage of 
his conversation, he on his side thought he must provide for 
his dinner and that of his family, and he was off with his net or 
his spear. 

The Montagnais was not a brutal savage; nay, he was 
sociable and friendly. But you could not change his nature 
and at once make of him a talkative European. The American 
languages besides are so different from our own that it is not 
enough to remain with the squaws and papooses, hear them 
talk, and thus learn something every day. A Frenchman can 
do so in Italy, in England, in Germany, although very few 
have the patience to do it. But it can be done, because all 
our European languages have many things in common which 
enable you to catch the meaning of a whole phrase by a few 
words which you can understand, and moreover by signs which 
are common to all the inhabitants of Europe. But it is a very 
different affair with regard to the Turanian idioms. 

Had not the result been so sad, it would be mightily amusing 
to read in the letter previously mentioned how all the efforts 
of good Father Lejeune and excellent Father De Noue ended in 
total disappointment, and how after a couple of years of trial 
the attempt had to be given up. The gist of the difficulty lay 
in this, that the Montagnais, and in general the Algonquin 
tribes had no villages. Each family built its hut—an hour 
or two sufficed for the operation—wherever it looked useful 
or pleasant for the day. An Indian, for instance, asking himself 
on getting up in the morning what he would have for his first 
meal, thought on a sudden that the day being propitious and 
the month the proper one for fishing salmon, he would be sure 
to find plenty of them in a somewhat deep river which ran 
three or four miles from the place where he had slept. Directly 
he jumped up, took his net on his shoulder, or put it on that of 
his squaw, and ordered the whole family to follow. In a short 
time they were all at the place; a hut was built to last a few days ; 
and the whole family had soon a fine salmon or two broiling on 
the red embers of a good wood fire. Their foresight did not 
extend further, and no Indian would consent to labour when he 
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had enough to satisfy the actual cravings of his stomach. 
The reader understands fully from these incidents of Indian 
life the arduous difficulty which met the first missionaries, so 
that after several years of a hard life they had not converted 
a single Indian. They had baptized only a few dying children; 
they had not yet made impression on a single adult among 
the natives, male or female. Yet the Montagnais had received 
the zealous men with open arms, begged of them to share 
the narrow space of their huts, and, as the good Fathers 
naturally refused this last proposal, which would have been un- 
seemly enough and more than inconvenient, owing to the constant 
presence of the squaws and the children, the Indians built 
them a hut near some of their own. The great perplexity 
was merely to satisfy the claims of all, as every one wished 
to have the Fathers in his proximity. Such friendly feelings 
and such complete want of any positive result, explain better 
than any more details could do the baneful effects of their 
nomadic habits. 

This portraiture of the Algonquin tribes will probably 
appear to many of too sweeping a character, and contradicted 
perhaps by many details of a contrary nature. The remark 
was made at the very beginning that the western Algonquins 
differed somewhat in this from those of the east. Still many 
writers on the subject give it, it must be confessed, a completely 
different turn ; and putting together several facts gathered from 
the whole history of the race, create naturally an impression 
almost totally different, which we have reason to believe, is 
altogether incorrect. This, for instance, is an abridgment of 
the general description of the Algonquins from the pen of 
Francis Parkman in his Conspiracy of Pontiac : 

“The Algonquin population extended from Hudson’s Bay 
on the north to the Carolinas on the south; from the Atlantic 
on the east to the Mississippi and Lake Winnipeg on the west. 
They were Algonquins who greeted Jacques Cartier, as his 
ships ascended the St. Lawrence. The British colonists found 
savages of the same race hunting and fishing along the coasts 
and inlets of Virginia; and it was the daughter of an Algonquin 
chief who interceded with her father for the life of the 
adventurous Englishman. They were Algonquins who, under 
Sassacus the Pequod, and Philip of Mount Hope, waged deadly 
war against the Puritans of New England; who dwelt at 
Pennacook under the rule of the great magician, Passaconaway, 
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and trembled before the evil spirits of the Crystal Hills; and 
who sang aves and told their beads in the forest chapel of 
Father Rasles, by the banks of the Kennebec. They were 
Algonquins who, under the great tree at Kensington, made 
the covenant of peace with William Penn; and when French 
Jesuits and fur-traders explored the Wabash and Ohio, they 
found their valleys tenanted by the same far-extended race. 

“Of all the members of the Algonquin family, those called 
by the English the Delawares, by the French the Loups, and 
by themselves Lenni Lenape, or Original Men, hold the first 
claim to attention; for their traditions declare them to be 
the parent stem whence all other Algonquin tribes sprung. 
The latter recognized the claim, and at all solemn councils, 
accorded to the ancestral tribe the title of grandfather. 

“The first European colonists found the conical lodges of 
Lenape clustered in frequent groups about the waters of the 
Delaware river and its tributary streams, within the present 
limits of New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. The nation 
was separated into three divisions, and three Sachems formed 
a triumvirate, who with the council of old men regulated all its 
affairs. They were in some small measure an agricultural 
people ; but fishing and the chase was their chief dependence ; 
and through a great part of the year they were scattered abroad, 
among forest and streams, in search of sustenance. 

“When William Penn held his far famed council with the 
Sachems of the Lenape, he extended the hand of brotherhood 
to a people as unwarlike in their habits as his own pacific 
followers. This is by no means to be ascribed to any inborn 
love of peace. The Lenape were then ina state of degrading 
vassalage, victims to the domineering power of the Iroquois, who 
. . . had forced them to assume the name of Women, and forego 
the use of arms.” 

This long quotation, of great importance here, leaves on the 
mind of the reader the impression that the Algonquins formed 
almost a compact body, with an acknowledged head —the 
Lenape tribe—and some agricultural and consequently seden- 
tary habits. But several passages of it correct sufficiently this 
most false opinion, by acknowledging that “through a great 
part of the year they were scattered abroad among forests and 
streams, in seach of sustenance.” How could they cultivate 
the soil? The “vassalage” of the Lenape likewise and the title 
Women they were forced to assume, is a sufficient proof that 
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they could not have any authority over the other Algonquin 
tribes. The whole description in fact is in perfect accordance 
with the view taken of it in this paper. 

The only thing which could raise some doubt is the history 
of Pontiac which Mr. Parkman gives at length in the volume 
out of which this extract has been made, and a few words are 
necessary on the subject. The social and political inferiority 
of the Algonquins with regard to the Five Nations results from 
a multitude of apparently insignificant facts contained in the 
Relations of the missionaries, of which but a very few have just 
been given. They never had a centre like the great Onondaga 
Council fire. Mr. Parkman speaks somewhere of their counczls ; 
but these were always small affairs confined to a very small 
number of them ; and there never was any combination among 
them except late in the last century, owing to the remarkable 
talent of Pontiac, who was an Ottawa by birth. The reader has 
just seen that the chieftainship of the Lenni Lenape could not 
amount to anything, owing to their cowardice which was 
proverbial among all those nations. In fact their warfare was 
all tribal, never national; and many of their expeditions 
consisted of individual raids—to use an American expression— 
embracing three or four, half a dozen at most, of their warriors. 
The celebrated expeditions of Pontiac were the only ones in 
which a number of tribes joined together for a common purpose ; 
and it was only at the end of their independent existence that 
this took place. These enterprizes even were not the spon- 
taneous efforts of the whole Algonquin race, since they 
comprised only the western tribes; and the Ottawas to whom 
Pontiac belonged formed always the most reliable and often 
most numerous part of them. Finally they merely followed a 
great chief who knew how to interest them in the war. They 
had not decided the enterprize in a general council of the nation, 
because in fact they had none. They were in truth, at that very 
time, without a political organization worthy of the name; and 
if the great leader whom they followed succeeded in keeping a 
large army of them, during five entire months, in front 
of Detroit, which they besieged, it is a most extraordinary proof 
of the influence Pontiac had acquired over them—it is not an 
attestation of their power of concentration. At most it can be 
concluded from it that in course of time they might have risen 
to a real state of nationality, if they had had in succession several 
chiefs of the same high character and bravery as Pontiac was. 
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That this is incontestable is proved by all their history. 
Had there been the least cohesion among them, they would 
have withstood the onslaught of the Iroquois whom they greatly 
surpassed in number. They would have destroyed the five 
nations which they encompassed and could have kept prisoners 
in the midst of them. Instead of this, they were nearly 
destroyed by their enemies. Several of their tribes disappeared 
altogether, and all of them were more or less weakened by the 
terrible Mohawks and Senecas. 

The subject next in order is their religion. The enticing 
errors of paganism, all enlisted in favour of human passions, 
have always been the main obstacle to the sweet spread of 
Christianity. Were the Red Indians pagans? and what kind of 
superstitions were they addicted to? On entering into a brief 
consideration of this subject, it is proper to state that it refers 
certainly to the Algonquins, but not to them alone. Their belief 
in many supernatural beings was common to them and to their 
enemies. The same superstitions in fact prevailed all over the 
continent, at least wherever the Red Indian race dwelt. 

The missionaries at first firmly believed that they recognized 
a Supreme God, Creator of heaven and earth, to Whom, 
however, they paid no homage. They had in truth neither 
temples nor altars; and what appeared occasionally to be a 
human immolation to some deity, was only a butchery com- 
manded by their brutal passions. When they seemed to 
sacrifice an enemy to Aireskoi, it was not in their eyes an act of 
religion, but only the satisfaction of their implacable rancour. 
Hence there were not then any religious rites, no priests 
appointed for the dreadful ceremony. The whole tribe, warriors, 
old men, women and childen wreaked their vengeance ‘on the 
captive that had fallen into their hands. It was undoubtedly the 
most disgusting spectacle which could be witnessed, but at least 
these horrors could not be attributed to their religious ideas. 

All their prayers, merely confined to the goods of this life, 
were addressed to manitous, or spirits, as various as the 
destructive causes existing in nature. They adored only the 
supernatural beings they feared, and religion for them had no 
elements of love, praise, or veneration. They were really 
idolaters of the worst kind although for a long time the 
Europeans thought they were not. So universal was formerly 
the belief that monotheism was the basis of their religion, that 
all writers, historians and poets represented them prostrate at the 
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feet of the Great Spirit, whom it was supposed they adored as 
paramount to all inferior deities. Longfellow, either inten- 
tionally or not, adopted this preconceived opinion in his 
Hiawatha, probably because it was a poetical notion. He 
pictured “the Master Life descending on the red crags of the 
mountain . . . warning, chiding, speaking in this wise :-— 


O my children ! my poor children ! 
Listen to the words of wisdom, 
Listen to the voice of warning, 
From the lips of the Great Spirit, 
‘ From the Master Life Who made you !” 


It is most probable that primitively the Indians had indeed 
this consoling idea of God; and this single remnant among them 
of the old universal traditions of mankind must have been at 
the bottom of the thought entertained by the missionaries, when 
they said that they recognized a supreme God. Had it been so 
in reality the work of conversion would have been far more easy 
than it became. But the missionaries by adding directly the 
remark that “they paid Him no homage,” gave their readers to 
understand that they had forgotten God entirely, and thus wor- 
shipped only the wicked powers of the air which they tried to 
propitiate by the most abject fear. The world, in their opinion, 
was full of savnttous or spirits. The mountains, the rivers, the 
forests, were their dwelling places. More than this: those 
spirits were in fact the souls of all objects, animate and inani- 
mate. Intent only on mischief they had to be driven away—so 
they thought—by incantations or witchcraft. Every case of 
sickness was supposed to be the result of a diabolical obsession 
of this kind, and.the physicians, whom they called medicine- 
men, pretended to cure diseases by guttural ejaculations, noises, 
and blows. This was very nearly all their religion. In the hut 
where the patient was placed in bed, the conjurer constructed a 
smaller lodge, where he entered himself, and commenced a series 
of noisy exercises, which lasted sometimes several hours, and 
which people outside could hear at a great distance. At the end 
of the most dreadful uproar the wicked spirit, it was hoped, would 
be completely exorcised and obliged to leave. The result was 
often the death of the sick man; if he survived, it could only 
be owing to his strong constitution. Some of the missionaries 
thought there was real diabolism in the case. Father Lejeune 
who had excellent opportunities of observing all the details of it 
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on several occasions, merely calls them des niaiseries in his long 
letter of 1634. Many other missionaries were of the same 
opinion. 

Of all this nothing can be made out but a degrading 
superstition. Schoolcraft, however, attributes to them a kind 
of real religion. He is persuaded that the sun was their great 
deity, and to it, he says, they paid a sort of adoration akin to 
that of the old Chaldees. This is at least very doubtful, 
although the fact insisted upon by him that there was a kind 
of priesthood among the Iroquois, whose chief duty was annually 
to kindle a new fire and bring it to the lodges of this people, 
must be admitted as true. The Iroquois most probably had 
forgotten the connection of this strange ceremony with the 
worship of the sun. The Catholic missionaries among the 
Algonquins heard also stories which went to some extent to 
the support of this opinion ; and in their first Relation, published 
at Lyons in 1616, they give a short sketch of Indian supersti- 
tions, which subsequent researches have confirmed entirely, 
and of which it is proper to give a short extract. 

“All their religion consists in the spells and witchcraft of 
their conjurers. They often perform ceremonies of the same 
kind to obtain from the devil good luck in hunting, victory 
over their enemies, a favourable wind, &c. They believe 
likewise in dreams, to make of themselves complete fools, I 
suppose. We were given to understand before we went thither 
that the evil spirit tormented these poor people sensibly before 
their baptism, but not after. I have seen nothing of all this, 
nor heard anything of the kind, although I inquired particularly 
about it. . . . The Indians often told me that before the coming 
of the French the devil beat them terribly, which he does not 
now, as it seems. Membertou, one of the first Indians who 
embraced Christianity, assured me likewise that the devil had 
often appeared to him; but he left his service after he became 
convinced that he was altogether an evil spirit, because his 
commands had always a bad object. 

“The Indians state positively that they believe in one god, 
whose only name, however, is that of the sun—zscaminou—and 
to whom they address no prayers and pay no adoration. A 
young conjurer, whom I asked if this was true, answered that 
when they were in great distress he put on his sacred robe—the 
conjurers have always a finer kind of dress, which they keep for 
the celebration of their mysteries—and turning towards the east, 
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said in the Indian language: ‘ Our sun, or our god, give us to 
eat.’ I could obtain from him no other detail.” 

The conclusion of this short discussion on a subject which 
might fill volumes may be compressed into a phrase or two. 
If religion can be conceived without a real priesthood, without 
temples, altars, sacrifices, and sacred rites, then the Red Indians 
may be said to have had one. In the contrary supposition they 
must be considered as having been truly without God. 

Savages without God must be degraded beings, and in many 
respects the Algonquins were so undoubtedly. Still, there were 
in them several redeeming points which must be mentioned to 
give an accurate idea of their character. Father Paul Lejeune 
again has portrayed them in the fifth chapter of his long letter, 
written in the year 1634. He speaks of the Montagnais, one of 
the least interesting tribes of the Algic race, and declares that 
he does not intend to refer to any other, as he did not know 
them sufficiently, but of his friends the Montagnais he had a 
perfect knowledge after an intercourse of many years with them. 
It happens, however, that what he says applies equally well to 
all the Algonquins without exception, and from his description 
it is easy to conclude that inferior as they were to the Huron- 
Iroquois, much could be said in their favour. It is a pity, 
nevertheless, that the chapter cannot be translated entire, and 
that the chief points only can be set forth. The reader will 
easily perceive that all these estimable traits of person and 
character can be derived from the perfect freedom they enjoyed. 
They were bound by no laws but of their own choosing. Their 
chieftains had no authority over them but that of persuasion. 
There were among them no police restrictions of any kind to 
hamper them. This seems to be a state of anarchy ; and it was 
so in fact. Many vices and abuses resulted from it, and the 
intention here is not to advocate as a blessing the great cause of 
all their misery and degradation. They could murder people— 
and they did so frequently—without any other fear but the 
revenge of their victim’s friends. This is not, undoubtedly, a 
happy state of society. Still it cannot be denied that the 
unbounded freedom they enjoyed in their forests developed 
powerfully first their physical qualities and then the spirit of 
self-importance and self-reliance, joined to a strong attachment 
to all the members of their tribe, in whom alone they could find 
the only support they often needed against outside foes. 

Father Lejeune, therefore, points out in the first place their 
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physical constitution, in which every one could see a perfect 
development of the body: strength, agility, a noble bearing 
enhanced by their large size, and the gracefulnesss of their 
movements. Secondly, a well-tempered and balanced mind, 
whose only defect was the want of education. Every French- 
man, he says, admitted that they were far superior in that 
regard to European peasants who, however, were not so 
destitute of means of improvement. Thirdly, being free from 
ambition and avarice, they could not be subject to the many 
vices which originate from both. They could have no ambition, 
because there were no superior and inferior ranks among them. 
Avarice was out of the question, since owing to their nomadic 
life they possessed nothing. Fourthly, they never gave way to 
anger, except when carried away by the fiercest passions of 
hatred and revenge. On all other occasions they preserved 
their equanimity of temper, and never said a rash word even 
if provoked. This perfect indifference to annoyance of any 
kind was their great moral study through life, and they did 
not think they were men in truth unless they could thoroughly 
control their temper. They would have lost all respect for the 
European colonists among them, on account of the irascibility 
of the French, if they had not admired in the strangers a great 
superiority of good manners and particularly a great sprightli- 
ness of temper, and an habitual good humour, only marred by 
occasional fits of petulance. Fifthly and lastly, if they were 
extremely vindictive against their enemies, and altogether 
deprived of sympathy and benevolence for strangers, so as 
never to be moved by the sight of their misfortunes, and 
induced to relieve them at the cost of the slightest incon- 
venience, they were invariably full of tender compassion for 
all the members of their tribe, and always ready to help each 
other at the cost even of the greatest sacrifices if necessary. 

A trait which Father Lajeune remarked particularly was the 
loving care they took of the orphans of the tribe. Some wretched 
Frenchmen had already introduced among them wine and brandy, 
in spite of the severe measures taken by Champlain to prevent 
it. The consequence was not only the spread of the most 
excessive intemperance perfectly unknown before, as they only 
drank water or broth previous to the coming of the Europeans ; 
but the poor savages went at it with such a fury that many of 
them, men and women, died in a short time, leaving numerous 
children behind them. Directly, by a sudden instinct which 
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they had seldom before had occasion to show forth, these children 
were taken in charge by their uncles, aunts, or other relatives 
who treated them with exactly the same indulgence in all 
respects as their own offspring. Never a word was uttered, even 
in times of famine, to complain of this additional burden 
imposed upon their shoulders, and they never required of these 
poor orphans any service which they were not accustomed to 
receive from their own sons and daughters. They had in reality 
caught at the spirit of all Christian charitable institutions, and 
had begun, without knowing it, to found orphan asylums 
among them. 

The good Father, to whom these interesting details are due, 
remarks, however, with great justice at the end of this chapter, 
“All I have just said is true, yet I do not remember to have 
seen any one of these savages practise a single act of any true 
moral virtue whatsoever. In all this they consult their own 
pleasure and satisfaction. Add to it the fear of being blamed, 
and the glory of being esteemed good hunters and fowlers: 
these are the only motives of their best actions.” 

In the next paper, the chief obstacles which the Catholic 
missionaries met with among all these tribes of whatever 
race and disposition, with regard to the spread of Christianity 
among them, will be examined with more details, preparatory to 
the narrative of the missions themselves. 


ree 
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‘*The sense of security more frequently springs from habit than from conviction. 

. The lapse of time during which a given event has not happened, is, in this logic 
of habit, constantly alleged as a reason why the event should never happen, even 
when the lapse of time is precisely the added condition which makes the event 
imminent” (Silas Marner, p. 34). 


PART THE FIRST. 

Two recent articles by Professor Clifford entitled, respectively, 
“The Ethics of Belief,” and “The Ethics of Religion” would 
seem to call for some notice at the hands of Catholics. There is 
a ring of thoroughness about Professor Clifford’s utterances which 
would go some way towards rendering almost pleasant the pros- 
pect of a controversy with him. It is hardly doing him an 
injustice to say that he writes as though he would like, in the 
supposed interests of human society, to see a majority of the 
Catholic priesthood painlessly extinguished, by any other than 
human agency; and we on our part—well we heartily wish, in 
the interests of the same human society, and in that of the 
Professor himself, that he would make a little more sure of his 
ground before setting himself, with such confident and loud-voiced 
pertinacity, to unmake our Maker and his. 

Two things Professor Clifford holds in especial abhorrence, 
belief (and still more the inculcation of belief) upon insufficient 
evidence, and the worship (and still more inculcation of the 
worship) of an unworthy object, or as he phrases it, the worship 
of “a Deity whose actions are a magnified copy of what bad 
men do.” Here is a pair of paragraphs in which these two 
special abhorrences are boldly expressed, not without some 
particular reference to existing circumstances. The first is as 
follows : 


If a man, holding a belief which he was taught in childhood or 
persuaded of afterwards, keeps down and pushes away any doubts which 
arise about it in his mind, purposely avoids the reading of books and 
the company of men that call in question or discuss it, and regards 
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as impious those questions which cannot easily be asked without 
disturbing it; the life of that man is one long sin against mankind. 
If this judgment seems harsh to those simple souls who have never 
known better, who have been brought up from the cradle with a horror 
of doubt, and taught that their eternal welfare depends on what they 
believe ; then it leads to the very serious question: Who hath made 
Israel to sin?» 


The second runs thus : 


That a doctrine may lead to immoral consequences is no reason 

for disbelieving it. But whether the doctrine [that Zeus kicked 
Hephaistos out of heaven and seduced Alemene] were true or false, 
one thing does clearly follow from its moral character, namely this: 
that if Zeus behaved as he is said to have behaved he ought not to 
be worshipped. . . . It is no answer to say that the Divine attributes 
are far above human comprehension, that the ways of Zeus are not 
our ways, neither are his thoughts our thoughts. If he is to be 
worshipped, he must do something vaster and nobler and greater than 
good men do, but it must be like what they do in its goodness. His 
actions must not be merely a magnified copy of what bad men do. . 
Is this merely a theoretical discussion about far-away things? Let us 
come back for a moment to our own time and country. . .. There 
are three doctrines which find very wide acceptance among our country- 
men at the present day: the doctrines of original sin, of a vicarious 
sacrifice, and of eternal punishments. We are not concerned with 
any refined evaporations of these doctrines which are exhaled by 
courtly theologians, but with the naked statements which are put into 
the minds of children and of ignorant people. . . . Father Faber, good 
soul, persuaded himself that after all only a very few people would be 
really damned; and Father Oxenham gives one the impression that after 
all it will not hurt even them very much. But one learns the practical 
teaching of the Church from such books as 4 Glimpse of Hell, where 
a child is described as thrown between the bars upon the burning coals, 
there to writhe for ever. The masses do not get the elegant emascula- 
tions of Father Faber and Father Oxenham; they get “A Glimpse of 
Hell.” Now to condemn all mankind for the sin of Adam and Eve; to 
let the innocent suffer for the guilty: to keep any one alive in torture for 
ever and ever: those actions are simply magnified copies of what bad 
men do. . . . This must be said to all kinds and conditions of men 
that if God holds all mankind guilty for the sin of Adam, if He has 
visited upon the innocent the punishment of the guilty, if He is to 
torture any single soul for ever, then it is wrong to worship Him.? 


Here then is Professor Clifford’s position, in plain and unmis- 
takeable language. First of all it is implied that Theists in 


1 Contemporary Review (January, 1877), p. 295. 
2 Fortnightly Review (July, 1877), p. 41. 
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general believe and lead others to believe without sufficient 
evidence ; and it is in the second place explicitly affirmed that 
the Catholic priesthood in particular teach us to worship a Being 
Whose actions are the actions of a bad man on a large scale. 
Now the issues here raised are of such transcendent importance 
that I altogether dread to attempt a complete investigation of 
them. This must be left to older heads and abler pens. In 
the present paper, therefore, I propose to confine myself to the 
examination of the “Ethics of Belief,” in the hope that the 
second of Professor Clifford’s articles may be dealt with by 
some worthier and more authoritative antagonist. Meanwhile it 
seemed worth while to set before the reader the practical out- 
come of those more fundamental and abstract principles of Mr. 
Clifford’s philosophical creed which it ‘will be my business to 
discuss here. 

After dwelling through several pages and insisting much on 
the duty of examining into the grounds of all our beliefs, Pro- 
fessor Clifford approaches the critical question of “The Limits 
of Inference.” When are we entitled to believe what goes 
beyond our experience, or, to speak more accurately, beyond our 
present consciousness? “A little reflection,” as he very rightly 
says, “will show us that every belief, even the simplest and most 
fundamental, goes beyond experience when regarded as a guide 
to our actions.” For, when so regarded, it is of course concerned 
with the future, and therefore with something that has never 
fallen within our experience. ‘“ How far,” then, “and in what 
manner may we add to our experience in forming our beliefs?” 
Professor Clifford’s answer to this question is what might have 
been expected from him. It is that which would be made by 
Professor Bain or Mr. G. H. Lewes. “We may go beyond 
experience by assuming that what we do not know is like what 
we do know; or, in other words: we may add to our experience 
on the assumption of a uniformity in nature.” 

Now when Professor Clifford of all men talks of assumptions, 
and tells us that we may extend our beliefs by assuming this 
and that, we have a right to question him very closely indeed. 
We cannot afford, merely on his authority, to accept any such 
assumptive liberty. What title, then, has he, or have we, to 
assume that the future will be like the past? “ What this unifor- 
mity precisely is,” he tells us, “how we grow in the knowledge 
of it from generation to generation, these are questions which for 
the present we lay aside.” But these are questions which Professor 
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Clifford’s readers will perhaps tell him they cannot afford to 
lay aside, even for the present. However, there is in fact no 
great mystery about “what this uniformity precisely is.’ The 
uniformity upon which the modern British school of inductive 
logicians base their whole system is summarized in this law, that 
“like causes in like circumstances produce like effects ;” or, to 
speak more in accordance with phenomenist conceptions, that 
“a given group of phenomenal antecedents has always the same 
phenomenal sequents—supposing the antecedents to have been 
fully enumerated.”* Now this law, called by Professor Bain 
“the Universal Postulate” must be either a self-evident truth, 
or a demonstrated proposition, or else an assumption. That it 
is a self-evident truth Professor Clifford would certainly not 
maintain ; he would with equal assurance deny that it can be 
demonstrated otherwise than from experience. If, then, it can 
be shown first, that the law of uniformity above formulated 
cannot be demonstrated from experience, and secondly that as 
an assumption it is wholly unwarranted, a fair case will have 
been made out on one count at least against Professor Clifford, 
and the ground will have been cleared for some more construc- 
tive argumentation. 

That the law of uniformity cannot be demonstrated merely 
from experience — notwithstanding the adverse authority of 
J. S. Mill and his followers—hardly requires to be proved. The 
law, of course, as it is to be a canon of rational belief must be 
understood as valid for all time, and in particular for future 
times. Now, let the inquirer’s experience have been as wide 
and as varied as you will, let his knowledge of the records 
of his predecessor's experience be as profound and as exten- 
sive as you like to.imagine; it is mere jugglery to tell a 
man he has a right to conclude to the future from the past 
simply because the past has been homogeneous; to refer 
him to some character in experience itself as a sufficient 
reason for venturing beyond that experience ; still more is it 


3 Mr. Kirkman (Pilosophy without Assumptions, ch. xii) seems to me to make 
needless difficulties about the meaniig of the word cause in the philosophy of J. S. 
Mill. By the cause of any event, Mr. Mill meant ‘‘ that phenomenon or assemblage of 
antecedent phenomena, any one of which not happening the event does not happen, 
and all of which happening the event always happens, provided other phenomena be 
not present whose natural sequents include the absence of the given event.”” Now it isa 
valuable service to philosophy to show, as Mr. Kirkman has done, that this phenomenist 
definition has no right to be tacked on to the word cause. But does it not weaken the 
position to try to show that the definition itself is void of consistent meaning? 
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mere jugglery to assign as the ground for a particular assump- 
tion a very much wider assumption which includes it. Why 
may I conclude from the past to the future, on the assumption 
that the future will resemble the past? Why, the inductive 
logician may say, because this procedure has always been found 
safe. Always? you ask; and pray does this universal experience 
embrace the future? Why no, not exactly, he replies; but you 
see we may leap to the future from the present, because when- 
ever in the past we have so leaped we have always alighted on 
firm ground. And so we come round again to the old weakness 
of the argument which seeks to account for the assumed homo- 
geneity of past and future by the homogeneity, supposed to 
have been ascertained, of the past. I say “supposed to have 
been ascertained,” for it is alleged at Lourdes, La Salette, and 
elsewhere certain very wonderful exceptions to this supposed 
homogeneity have taken place. These allegations Professor 
Clifford of course, with triumphant scorn, casts aside. “We 
have no occasion,” he says, “to go to La Salette, or to Central 
Africa, or to Lourdes, for examples of immoral and debasing 
superstition.”* We must of course assume that Professor Clifford 
has carefully examined all the evidence purporting to establish 
the allegations in question; else he is guilty of the grave moral 
delinquency of accepting as true a universal proposition, one 
moreover so important in its bearings, not on the strength of 
some truth of still wider generality, but on the very insufficient 
evidence of a partial enumeration of the particulars contained 
under it.° But even supposing that the miracles of La Salette 
and of Lourdes have been weighed in Professor Clifford’s scien- 


4 Contemporary Review (January, 1877), p. 303. 
5 I have spoken of ‘‘ grave moral delinquency.’ 


’ The following are Professor 
Clifford’s own words: ‘‘ Belief . . . is ours not for ourselves but for humanity. It is 
rightly used on truths which have been established by long experience and waiting 
toil, and which have stood in the fierce light of free and fearless questioning. Then it 
helps to bind men together, and to strengthen and direct their common action. It is 
desecrated when given to unproved and unquestioned statements, for the solace and 
private pleasure of the believer ; to add a tinsel splendour to the plain, straight road 
of our life, and display a bright mirage beyond it; or even to drown the common 
sorrows of our kind by a self-deception which allows them not only to cast down but 
also to degrade us. Whoso would deserve well of his fellows in this matter will 
guard the purity of his belief with a very fanaticism of jealous care. . . . It is not 
only the leader of men . . . that owes this bounden duty to mankind. Every rustic 
who delivers in the village alehouse his slow, infrequent sentences, may help to kill or 
keep alive the fatal superstitions which clog his race. . . . No simplicity of mind, no 
obscurity of station, can escape the universal duty of questioning all that we believe ” 
(Contemporary Review, ibid, p. 295). 
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tific scales and have been found wanting; even supposing that 
there were not a whole tribe of exceptions to the law in the 
domain of will; it still remains true that there is no sufficient 
warrant in mere experience for a belief in the uniformity 
of nature, any more than the practice of all previous judges 
could be cited by the Lord Chief Justice as sufficient ground 
for adopting the principle of passing judgment according to 
precedent. Let me repeat this reasoning in the words of the 
writer from whom I have borrowed this last illustration. 


Induction rests on the principle that what has happened in the 
past, will happen, under like conditions, in the future. A principle 
need be solidly and surely set, that bears such a weight of inference as 
this bears. How then is it to be established? What is its security? 
Mr. Mill steps forward. He will prove the principle. “It has been 
tried in millions of instances and never known to fail; therefore it 
never will fail.”. But does not Mr. Mill see that this ¢herefore slily 
performs the very operation, the justice of which is under discussion, 
namely, the leap to the future? What avails it to quote precedents to 
me, if I entirely repudiate the force of precedent? “ But they have 
always been followed hitherto,” you say. ‘ How is that to bar this 
being departed from henceforth?” Such is the retort.® 


Dr. Bain, as the writer of these words points out, has been 
clear-headed enough to see this, and has accordingly styled the 
uniformity of nature “The Universal Postulate.” But we 
cannot be readily satisfied with Universal Postulates when 
dealing with Professor Clifford. Here are some of Dr. Bain’s 
words upon the subject : 


There must be some assumption or assumptions at the foundation 
of all inferences or conclusions from experience,—some grounds of 
material or inductive certainty. . . . The postulate that we are in quest 
of must carry us across the gulf, from the experienced known, either 
present or remembered, to the inexperienced and unknown—must 
perform the leap of real inference. . . . The fact, generally expressed 
as Nature’s uniformity, is the guarantee, the ultimate major premiss, of 
all induction. . . We can give no reason, or evidence," for this uniformity ; 


6 Dublin Review (1872), communicated article on Dr. Bain and the Relativity of 
Human Knowledge. 

7 It is noteworthy that in Dr. Bain’s volume on Induction, we read—“ It may be 
shown that the law of causation, the indispensable groundwork of all Induction, itself 
reposes on the highest evidence suitable to the case—uncontradicted Agreement 
through all nature” (Zogic, ‘‘ Induction,” p. 113). It is almost a pity that Dr. Bain 
has not given a reference here to the passage quoted in the text, where the student 
would have learnt that ‘‘the highest evidence suitable to the case” was just ‘‘no 
reason, or evidence,”’ at all, 
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and therefore the course seems to be to adopt this as the finishing postulate. 
And, undoubtedly, there is no other issue possible. . . . This assump- 
tion is an ample justification of the inductive operation, as a process 
of real inference. Without it, we can do nothing; with it, we can do 
anything.* Our only error is in proposing to give any reason or justt- 
Jication of it, to treat it otherwise than as begged at the very outset... . 
Our natural prompting is to assume such identity [of the past with the 
future], to believe it first and prove it afterwards. ® 


Yes, by all means “prove it afterwards ;” but how is this to 
be done if “we can give no reason, or evidence,” in its favour? 
Let us, however, suppose that some fundamental assumption or 
“universal postulate” is necessary as the foundation of all 
belief : does the law of the Uniformity of Nature fulfil the con- 
ditions which ought to be fulfilled by such a foundation or 
postulate 7! If we are to make a fundamental assumption at 
all, surely we ought in the first place to assume nothing more 
than it is necessary to assume; and secondly, our assumption 
ought not to be inconsistent with known facts. Now, I hope 
to show that this assumption of the Uniformity of Nature 
which Professor Clifford makes in common with Dr. Bain and 
other philosophers of our day, violates both these rules. 

The one fundamental principle which we must either demon- 
strate, or show to be self-evident, or else assume, if we are to 
extend our judgments beyond the present consciousness at all, 
is this—that every existence has its reason ; that every fact—if 
only we knew all about it—can be explained. The only ground 
we have for believing any fact not immediately present to the 
mind, is the knowledge that such fact is necessary to account 
for something which is immediately present in consciousness. 
All scientific research is a search after causes, the cause of 
anything being understood to be “that which, not being the 
thing itself, is the reason why the thing exists rather than not,” 
or “that which, if its relations with the object in question were 
known, would be found to account for the existence of the 
object.” 

8 ‘That a doctrine leads to immoral consequences,” says Professor Clifford, ‘‘is no 
reason for disbelieving it.” For immoral read inconvenient, and compare with this 
last sentence of Dr. Bain’s. 

9 Logic, ‘* Deduction,” pp. 272—274. 

10 For two striking passages on the shortcomings of the Inductive Principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature, see Jevons, 7he Principles of Science, vol. ii. pp. 423 seq., and 
wa 8 What is the cause of me—the thinker, the cause both of me and of my 
thinking? In other words, what is the complete condition, necessary and sufficient, 
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I believe in the Uniformity of Nature (conscious agency being 
supposed not to intervene) because I believe that every change 
needs to be accounted for, and because where the causes remain 
the same, and where there is no power of choice (which supposes 
consciousness), there is nothing to account for a change in their 
mode of action. 

It may be said that this is only setting up one assumption 
instead of another, with the assertion that the one which I have 
substituted is more fundamental than the one I have rejected. But 
this is not quite so. The principle which I assert to be funda- 
mental (and which if it could not be either demonstrated or shown 
to be self-evident would have to be assumed) is one which is 
tacitly adopted in every rational inquiry. Every rational inquiry, 
it is stale to urge, asks either what or why; and every investiga- 
tion as to what is lacks completeness unless the answer to it 
can be supplemented by an answer to the question why zt zs.” 
Every inquiry, then, starts upon the supposition that there is 
a why for every fact ; and a simple corollary from this principle 
is that unconscious causes must produce uniform effects, which 
is the true and limited version of the much-vaunted law of 
Uniformity. For that which is a sufficient reason why some- 
thing should happen cannot also be a sufficient reason why not 
that thing but something else should happen, unless we suppose 
the agent to have not merely the aptitude to produce an effect, 
but also a power to choose between two effects both within 
its power. 

The law of the Uniformity of Nature, then, is not a suppo- 
sition with which every inquiry necessarily starts; and more- 
over, if it be taken absolutely and unconditionally (ze, without 
restriction to the action of unconscious causes), it is in excess 
of the supposition which I have shown to be in truth necessary, 
and which it lies with the other side to prove to be insufficient. 

But again, not only is the assumption in question in excess 
of what is needful, but, taken without exception and limitation, 
that I be a thinker? Iam sure that it is not a science to say, I am thinking because 
I am thinking. I demand the condition logically necessary, the condition which, 
being withdrawn, I should be no more a thinker, and which, having been at any 
previous moment withdrawn, I should then have been no thinker; and also the 
condition, sufficient as well as necessary, the presence of which, without the need of 
any other condition, determines my being now a thinker” (Kirkman, Philosophy 
without Assumptions, pp. 228, 229). 

12 Scientia est cognitio rerum per causas, said the schoolmen following Aristotle, 


** Scientific knowledge is the knowledge of objects in relation to the principles of their 
being.” 
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it is inconsistent with fact. Unless the law of Uniformity be 
restricted to the action of unconscious causes, it is irreconcilable 
with our consciousness of free-will. 

On this point I have argued elsewhere,” so at present I will 
only remind the reader that one of the main objections alleged 
by Dr. Bain and others against the doctrine of free-will is 
grounded on the logical incompatibility of belief in free-will 
with the acceptance of their favourite law of the unconditional 
Uniformity of Nature. Now, if this law were a demonstrated 
or self-evident truth, or if it could be shown to be a necessary 
assumption, we might have some grounds even for calling in 
question and re-examining our very consciousness of the power 
of choice ; but when we find that it is an assumption in excess 
of what is needful, and one, moreover, to the verification of 
which, in the case of conscious agents, no approach has been 
made even in the past, it were surely foolish to accept such 
an assumption, contrary as it is to the deliverance of our own 
consciousness, for our sure guide in the future. 

The law of Uniformity must then be limited to the action 
of unconscious agents. But if so limited it should be regarded 
not as itself a primary law, but rather as a less general case of 
the universal law that whatever exists must be capable of being 
accounted for. If we take this, instead of the Law of Uniformity, 
for our starting-point, we see at once the basis of our belief that 
the future will be like the past, and that the course of nature in 
the past may be safely taken as a guide to the course of nature 
in the future. If we are to make what Professor Bain calls a 
“leap to the future,” it is surely better to spring from the firm 
ground of the principle that every fact has its reason, than from 
the quaking moss of the assumption that the course of Nature 
is unconditionally and without exception uniform. ™ 

13 The MonTH for July, 1874, article on Dr. Bain and Free Will. 

14 Dr. Bain makes an admission which is a little startling, not because it is other- 
wise than true, but because it seems to throw rather a strong light on the weak points 
of his inductive edifice. He says—‘‘ As nature is not uniform in everything, we have 
to apply a test to discriminate the uniformities from the varieties.” So the Funda- 
mental Postulate, which must be assumed and begged at starting, has after all to be 
tested. And why? For the unfortunate reason that it is not altogether or entirely 
true. ‘‘ Now experience will not establish uniformity, but it will establish exceptions 
to uniformity ; it will sift the natural sequences and enable us to reject all that are not 
uniform. It does not prove that anything will always be in the future what it has 
been in the past, but it will prove that some things have been uniform in the past and 
others not uniform. It has at least a destructive certainty. Let us word the postulate 


thus: What has uniformly been in the past will be in the future.” Pretty well, this, 
for a Universal Postulate. 
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But now, if we take for our starting-point, not the law of the 
Uniformity of Nature, but that of the Sufficient Reason, we find 
that while on the one hand it asserts less than the canon of our 
inductive philosophers, on the other hand it leads to more than 
that canon lays down. Long ago J. S. Mill saw and acknow- 
ledged that the great law of Uniformity does not account for 
the unequal distribution of matter in the physical universe. Of 
this unequal distribution, he says, we can give no account at 
all. But is there any reason why we should not be allowed to 
ask w/y in reference to this fact as well as in reference to any 
other? I repeat, unless we start with the supposition that every 
intelligible why is a legitimate why, that every fact can be 
accounted for, we have no right whatever to extend our belief 
beyond the present consciousness. Unless all facts are to be 
accounted for, it is vain to argue from any particular fact to 
a supposed cause, for in any given case we could not be sure 
that the event in question was not to be numbered among the 
unaccountables, a mere freak of existence. We are, then, fairly 
entitled to ask, How came the matter to be unequally distributed 
throughout the universe ? The reason of this is not to be found 
in matter itself, which is as apt to be here as there, which is 
essentially indifferent to its position in space. Neither is it to 
be found in any unconsciously acting cause. For an uncon- 
sciously acting cause must (apart from conscious agency directing 
it) act uniformly, there being no reason why it should produce 
an effect in any one part of space rather than in any other. If 
we admit the existence of causes acting at random, we in fact 
admit of chance as a realized fact ; in other words, we cut away 
from under our feet the only ground upon which we can ever 
argue from the present consciousness to its group of causes. 
It remains, then, that the unequal distribution of matter in space 
be attributed not to an unconscious cause acting at random, but 
to a conscious First Cause. 

I am quite aware of what is the kind of answer Professor 
Clifford would make to reasoning like this. Speaking of a 
lecture by Professor Clerk Maxwell in which the evolutionist 
theory is attacked from a physical point of view, he writes : “ If 
any one not possessing his high authority had put forward an 
argument founded apparently upon a scientific basis, in which 
there occurred assumptions about what things can and what 
things cannot have existed from eternity, and about the exact 
similarity of few or more things established by experiment, we 
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should say, ‘Past eternity ; absolute exactness ;’ and we should 
pass on to another book. The experience of all scientific culture 
for all ages during which it has been a light to men, has shown 
us that we never do get at any conclusions of that sort.” 
This is, if I mistake not, rather a common answer to all meta- 
physical arguments among a certain class of thinkers; “Science,” 
they say, has shown that we never do get at any conclusions of 
that sort.” Now the persons who argue thus cannot mean to 
assert that people never draw such conclusions; they must, 
therefore, intend to express either that “conclusions of that 
sort” have been disproved by science, or else that science has 
shown them to be incapable of verification (as they style it) by 
experience. But they cannot consistently assert that science 
has disproved the conclusions, since they expressly say that 
“science” has nothing to say, in the way of proof, about what 
has and what has not existed from eternity. And if they only 
mean that the conclusions have not been, as they phrase it, 
“verified by experience,” they are stating what it surely did not 
need an invocation of “all scientific culture” to establish, 
namely, that present states of consciousness cannot be 
synchronous with the events of bygone ages. 

Let us look back for a moment and scan the ground over 
which we have gone. Theists, says Professor Clifford, believe 
on insufficient evidence. When, however, it comes to the 
question of what zs sufficient evidence, we are told that we may 
extend our beliefs on the assumption that the future will be 
like the past, that we may assume the uniformity of Nature. 
A little inquiry, however, shows us first, that this does not 
commend itself as a fundamental assumption, and, secondly, 
that as it is made by inductive philosophers simply because it 
seems to them to be the only one which will account for the 
facts they have to examine, we may reasonably prefer to take 
for our starting-point this principle, namely, that “every fact 
has its reason,” that “ every existence admits of being accounted 
for.” We then find that while this proposition is more funda- 
mental, and in some respects asserts /ess than the law of 
uniformity, on the other hand it leads to results of which the 
law just mentioned tells us nothing, and in particular that it 
leads to that very belief in the existence of God which Professor 
Clifford asserts to rest upon insufficient evidence. 

The ground is well worth traversing again, albeit at some 

15 Fortnightly Review (April, 1875), p. 472. 
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cost of weariness to writer and reader. The position, then, 
held by thinkers of the school of Professor Clifford in reference 
to the fundamental canon of belief is twofold, being partly 
negative, partly affirmative. What they deny is (to speak 
technically) the objective validity of metaphysical or transcen- 
dental or metempirical concepts ;* what they affirm is the 
unconditional uniformity of Nature. I have already quoted a 
few sentences in which Professor Clifford relegates metaphysical 
problems to the reign of the Unknowable. Mr. G. H. Lewes 
is more precise. He writes: 


If in conformity with inductive principles we are never to invoke 
aid from any higher source than experience, we must perforce discard 
all inquiries whatever which transcend the ascertained or ascertainable 
data of experience. Hence the necessity for a new word which will 
clearly designate this discarded remainder—a word which must charac- 
terise the nature of the inquiries rejected. If, then, the empirical 
designates the province we include within the range of science, the 
province we exclude may fitly be called the metempirical.!” 


Suppose . . . the philosopher, after expounding the positive and 
speculative aspects of the planetary motions, is led to expound his 
conception of the purpose which these laws were intended to fulfil 
in creation, and his‘ estimate of the wisdom and benevolence in so 
creating them, and not otherwise, is it not obvious that in this 
teleological explanation he quits the ground of experience to enter on 
that region where all sensible data and all verifiable inferences vanish ? 
His conjectures on this point may be approximately right or absurdly 
wrong ; no possible means of determining whether they are right or 
wrong exist.!® 


The initial defect in transcendental philosophy and all metem- 
pirical inquiry is not the admission of transcendental elements as facts 
and mysteries, but the ‘admission of them among the calculable elements ; 
and the supposition that by means of guesses and constructions in 
which these incalculable data enter as components man can reach a 
higher truth than is attainable through experience.” 


When analysis succeeds in reducing a complex fact to its com- 
ponent factors, sensible or extra-sensible,*° there is, indeed, an 


16 Metempirical is of course Mr. G. H. Lewes’ word. It is one, I venture to think, 
for which we may all be grateful. 

7 Problems in Life and Mind, vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 

18 Tid. p. 31. 

29 Pp. 44; 45. 

20 The extra-sensible is in Mr. Lewes’ terminology what is not but might be 
sensible. 
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enlargement of knowledge. When the factors are hypothetical there 
is no enlargement, only a more or less sensible guess. Applying 
these principles to the hypothetical substratum invented as an unknown 
support of real qualities, we see at once that it is not only an 
hypothesis, but one which is incapable of verification. It is the 
personification of a logical artifice.*! 

Now I am, I hope, as far as possible from wishing to deny 
that there is an element of truth in what Mr. Lewes here says. 
However, this is not what I am at present concerned with: 
what I have to insist on here is the ruinousness of excluding 
transcendental or metempirical conceptions from “the calculable 
elements” of philosophy. I maintain, then, that it is absolutely 
impossible for Mr. Lewes or Professor Clifford, or any one else, 
to show any logical ground for any belief whatsoever which 
oversteps the consciousness of the moment unless by the 
admission of metempirical conceptions as “calculable elements.” 
I repeat, both Professor Clifford and Mr. Lewes allow us to 
extend our belief into the region of the extra-sensible, zc, 
into the region of objects not here and now felt but which 
might be felt were we under proper conditions. For example 
we may believe that the fire which does not now hurt us 
would burn did we put our fingers into it. What we may 
not do is to wander into the realm of the supra-sensible. But 
now let us carefully examine our ground. If we really do 
know nothing about what transcends experience, this must 
be true of negative as well as of affirmative propositions. As 
then, by supposition, we cannot estimate the action, so we 
cannot calculate on the non-action, of metempirical agents. 
Some ogre of a metempirical entity may rush in at any 
moment and stultify all our scientific predictions. Or without 
any agency at all some chance existence may suddenly begin, 
upsetting all the uniformities which we have so laboriously 
investigated. If we cannot be sure that there was no chance 
in the beginning of things, neither can we be secure against 
chance any day of our lives. Mr. J. S. Mill said he could 
conceive a region of space in which events happened at 
random. But if this were possible in any region of space; 
if it were possible at any point of time, it is equally possible 
now, and there is no certainty of scientific calculation.” If the 

2 Vol. ii. p. 238. 

22 Professor Clifford writes, in an article entitled ‘‘The First and the Last 


Catastrophe ”—‘‘ The reason why I say that we do not know anything at all of the 
beginning of the universe, is that we have no reason whatever for believing that what 
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non-entity of chance in the metempirical order as well as in 
that of experience be not firmly held, science is at an end. 

Now all this Mr. Lewes seems disposed, to a certain extent, 
to admit. He allows and asserts, if I do not mistake his 
meaning, that no mere process of reasoning can bring new 
knowledge, it can only show us which way to look for new 
knowledge, but the gain is not realized until we come by a 
verification through experience. Then indeed we have an 
accession of knowledge, but then also this new knowledge 
ceases to depend on reasoning. “If by induction or deduc- 
tion, or if by any artifice of combination, we arrange the old 
materials into new forms, these new forms are no increase of 
knowledge, because (1) if they simply repeat the old experiences 
the stock of objects and relations is not enlarged, we have only, 
as it were, new words for old conceptions ; (2) if they introduce 
any hitherto unobserved element, so as to constitute a real 
addition to the old stock, such introduction is a fiction of the 
mind, which demands objective verification beforeit can be reckoned 
as knowledge.” Again he blames those who “by research 
meant a procedure of induction and deduction without the 
complement of sensible verification.” But then even though 
Mr. Lewes denied the possibility of drawing certain conclusions 
even with reference to the extra-sensible, he would at least 
admit that some conclusions of this sort are more probable 
than others, and he would say that he himself has given rules 
for making this probability as high as possible. This is all 
that is needed. There can be no ratio of probabilities any 
more than there can be certainty in conclusions which overpass 
the present consciousness, unless all reality be rigorously denied 
to chance, in other words, unless we know that even in the 
supra-sensible order nothing can happen at random. This may 
seem contradictory to those who may be accustomed to asso- 
ciate the word chance with the word probability. But the two 
things are very different. Chance is the (imaginary) realization 
of unreasoned facts, of existence of which no account can be 
we at present know of the laws of geometry are exactly and absolutely true at present, 
or that they have been even approximately true for any period of time, further than 
we have direct evidence of” (Fortnightly Review, April, 1875, p. 482). I am not 
going to wander into a discussion about geometrical truths, but it may be worth 
while to remark that if we have any reason to think that the truths of geometry were 
different a very long while ago, we have equal reason to wonder whether they will be 
the same when we get up to-morrow morning. 

%3 Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 203. 
* P. 246. 
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rendered. The comparative probability of two propositions 
in relation to a particular mind under particular circumstances 
is the comparative degree of rational expectation (ze. the com- 
parative degree of expectation justified by given insufficient 
data) that either propositions will be verified. 

One other argument must conclude this part of the dis- 
cussion. I have been trying to show that the great principle 
of uniformity, adopted as fundamental by the writers I am 
dealing with, has not a leg to stand on unless it be supported 
upon the principle of causality regarded as a necessary and 
universal truth. I wish further to point out or rather to recall 
to the reader's mind what has been forcibly pointed out by 
Mr. Kirkman, namely, that except on the ground of the same 
principle these philosophers cannot justify their belief in one 
another’s existence. Mr. Kirkman writes, in reference to the 
charge of “anthropomorphism” brought against all definite 
theism— 


Yes, truly, anthropomorphism is next akin to anthropophagy. It is 
unscientific to anthropomorphize. We are forbidden to imagine behind 
the mysterious veil of phenomena the presence and action of what has 
kindred with our own consciousness. And yet it is perfectly philoso- 
phical—nay, it is my bounden duty—when that queer bundle of 
phenomena which I call atheist is before me, to conceive that I am 
verily in the presence of an invisible thinker, of a mind very like my 
own, but differing from mine by its superior wisdom. But in the name 
of all proportion and modesty have I not ten thousand million times 
more pregnant evidence, in this daily course of life and mercy, and in 
all these convincing voices within and without me, that the living God 
is here in the plenitude of love and wisdom, than I have that, inside 
that incongruous heap and patchwork of appearances, yclept atheist, 
there is a mind and conscience like my own.” 


25 All probability is comparative. When the probability of any event is spoken 
of as something absolute, a comparison is still implied with the probabilities of other 
possible events. Also all probability is relative to some particular class of minds, the 
class being defined as supplied with some particular amount of insufficient data. 
**Chance exists not in nature, and cannot coexist with knowledge; it is merely an 
expression for our ignorance of the causes in action, and our consequent inability to 
predict the result. . . . Probability belongs wholly to the mind, . . . belongs to our 
mental condition, to the light in which we regard events the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of which is certain in themselves” (Jevons, Zhe Principles of Science, 
vol. i. pp. 225, 226). It does not however mean mere guantity of belief, ‘*The 
theory [of probability] does not measure what the belief is, but what it ought to be. 

It defines rational expectation by measuring the comparative amounts of 
knowledge and ignorance ” (/did.). 

% Philosophy without Assumptions, pp. 266, 267. 
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So far the line of reasoning I have adopted has taken the 
form of an ad hominem plea; the homo, however, against whom 
the argument is valid being the representative of a very large 
class indeed, of all men in fact who think that they are entitled to 
entertain a rational belief in the existence of their neighbours 
and in the probable occurrence of sunrise to-morrow morning. 
And it is only right to say that there are many thoughtful 
upholders of the great truths which I am here concerned to 
defend, who would maintain that we can go no further in this 
matter, who would hold that all we can do is to show that 
any one not accepting the principle of causality as a necessary 
truth must in consistency declare himself a sceptic as regards 
everything except the feelings and the thoughts of the moment. 
But I am loth to admit that this is all that we can do: and the 
more so, first because the alternative thus held out as a reductio 
ad absurdum seems to be almost contentedly accepted by some 
writers, and secondly because I am loth to relinquish what some 
would call the dream of a “ Philosophy without Assumptions.” 


H. W. L. 











“Our Lady of Kevelaar.” 
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No one at all intimately acquainted with our fellow-Catholics 
in Holland or in the north-western provinces of Germany can 
have failed to hear of Our Lady of Consolation of Keve- 
laar. Whilst there are of course many other centres of piety 
in these countries, none can approach Kevelaar in universal 
veneration and devotion: and not without reason, for very won- 
derful are the graces and blessings plentifully received through 
the invocation of our Lady at her famous shrine. It has been 
my privilege to make a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to this holy 
place, for a signal favour received, and it is in the hope of 
extending a salutary devotion that I venture to give an account 
of my visit. 

I left England in one of the fine steamers plying between 
Sheerness and Flushing, and after a voyage of about nine hours 
arrived at the latter port just in time to catch the express. 
In travelling across the islands of Middelburg and Beveland 
any careful observer will be much struck with the evidences 
of the labour and skill the Dutch exhibit in their unceasing 
struggle with the sea, and with the means whereby their country 
is secured from inundation. Not being pressed for time, I 
determined to spend an hour or two on my way at Rosendaal, 
the great junction of all the Dutch and Belgian railways, and 
I was well repaid for doing so. The first object that attracted 
my attention was the new church of the Redemptorist Fathers 
immediately adjoining the station. This is a very handsome 
church and contains a most beautiful chapel to “Our Lady of 
Perpetual Succour.” Having, however, heard of a wonderful 
work in progress at a neighbouring village called Oudenbosch, 
I lost no time in finding my way there, and long before 
arriving I was struck with the truly colossal proportions of the 
great church. What the measurements may be I do not know, 
but the impression of magnificence cannot be avoided. The 
Church is called St. Peter’s and is indeed built with some 
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resemblance to the great Vatican Basilica; the body of the 
church is of imposing height and is surmounted by a majestic 
dome, with cupola, and cross. This vast edifice has been 
in progress for some twenty years, and owes its commencement 
and now approaching completion to the zeal of the parish priests 
of the village and the unremitting efforts of the Catholic 
population. It is a monument of faith worthy to rank with 
the finest efforts of any past age, and proving that the motives 
and zeal that raised our great cathedrals are still active amongst 
us. 

Resuming my journey at Rosendaal, I traversed the whole 
of southern Holland, entering Germany at Goch, and about 
seven o'clock in the evening, or just twenty-four hours after 
leaving London, I arrived at Kevelaar and soon found myself 
comfortably established at one of the numerous “guest houses” 
in the town. 

Kevelaar is a small town containing some two or three 
thousand inhabitants, and it is clear and bright-looking and 
seemingly well-to-do in the world. Entering from the railway 
station it is not long before evidences of the great attraction 
in the town show themselves in numerous notices of lodgings 
for pilgrims, and by and bye shops become more and more 
plentiful in which objects of piety are the main or only articles 
sold ; and finally, as the centre is approached, numerous stands 
or open street stalls line the roads for the sale of every con- 
ceivable article, from grapes and gingerbread to Birmingham 
trash, but mainly of course of pious pictures and tapers, &c. 

The centre of the town consists of a large open “place,” 
thickly studded with trees, in the middle of which and apart 
from all other buildings stands the shrine, and a few yards 
from it the old church. The shrine is at once recognized 
by the dense crowd who kneel or stand in prayer in the 
open air before an altar, in front of which a hundred 
tapers are burning. The Madonna of Kevelaar is a 
small picture of the Mother of God about the size of a 
man’s hand, it represents our Lady with her Divine Son in 
her arms, and each head bears a crown, the whole lower 
part of the figure being represented in a straight stiff dress, 
not unusual in Byzantine art. The picture is protected 
under glass and is enshrined in a large frame of silver with 
gold ornamentation, and the whole is guarded by a handsome 
open screen-work of silver and steel, while immediately 
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under the picture is a small altar. The shrine itself 
forms one external side of a small octagon chapel, about 
thirty feet in diameter, within which originally the Madonna 
was venerated, till the vast multitudes of pilgrims rendered 
it necessary to resort to the present arrangement. This 
chapel contains an altar and tables at which the priests vest 
before passing out through the little doors which give admission 
to the altar of the shrine. There are alms boxes and stands 
for burning tapers, and crowds pass in and out incessantly 
through the swing doors on either side, and here too the more 
infirm of the pilgrims may be found. 

The old church stands some ten or twenty paces from the 
shrine: it is a Gothic brick building without pretensions to 
much beauty or costly ornament, and consists of a simple nave 
without aisles. At the east end is a chancel with three altars, 
the sacristy behind these being constituted by wooden panelling 
about fifteen feet in height, running round so as to form an 
apse in which the high altar stands and constituting a reredos 
behind the two side altars. In the centre is a small statue of 
our Lady of Kevelaar and a monster candle. These and a 
pulpit form the only objects on the floor of the church, while 
over the west entrance is a handsome organ and gallery. The 
special feature, however, consists in a vast collection of huge 
wax candles, which standing on shelves and brackets and 
supported by iron hoops line the walls two or three deep on 
either side. These candles are the votive offerings of towns, 
districts, and villages; they are all more or less beautifully 
painted and bear the arms and mottoes of the localities presenting 
them, with inscriptions or names appended. The intense heat 
in the church arising from the mass of people who press into 
it to hear the preaching, adding to the natural warmth of the 
summer sun, has caused most of these candles to bend, the result 
being an irregularity and incongruity most distracting to regard. 

As we pass out of this old chapel and cross the open platz 
under the trees, the grand new church is sure to attract our 
first visit. The exterior, though of brick, is imposing enough, 
but the interior is truly noble, being rather a cathedral in its 
proportions than a parish church. A large nave of great height, 
side aisles of great width, a broad transept, a centre apse, and 
several side altars and chapels, make up a spacious and striking 
interior, open as it is from end to end, and entirely built of 
stone with granite columns. A few benches around a pulpit 
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are the only furniture in the church beyond the far from 
numerous chairs in the transepts. This magnificent church is 
quite new, having been open only two or three years, It is as 
yet wholly devoid of even an approach to ornament or decora- 
tion, space being the main object aimed at. The altars are 
simple, nor are there any pictures on the walls or painted glass 
in the windows. Annexed to this church are cloisters and 
corridors, in one of which no less than forty confessionals are 
arranged. 

The very old and exceedingly interesting church of the 
Passion stands some little distance down the main street: it is 
small, but very beautiful, and richly decorated. Outside this 
church are five groups, representing scenes from the Passion 
of our Lord. The figures are life-size, and impressive; two 
of these are in open chapels. At the end of the church on 
the outside is a platform, whence discourses are frequently 
addressed to the crowds of pilgrims. 

Such, then, is the town of Kevelaar, and such the objects of 
Catholic interest in it; but to give a proper idea of this inter- 
esting spot, a word or two must be added as to the devotion 
itself, and then as to the people who go there. The special 
veneration in which the holy picture at Kevelaar is held has 
been the growth of two centuries, and has resulted from con- 
stantly-increasing favours and graces received. The picture was 
originally brought from Luxemburg in the year 1641 by some 
Hessian soldiers, and fell into the hands of a pious man of the 
name of Buschmann, who conceived great veneration for it, and 
on one occasion, when praying before the public Cross of 
Kevelaar, he heard a voice calling on him to erect there a shrine 
in honour of Our Lady of Consolation. It was in compliance 
with this inspiration that the small chapel of the shrine was 
erected and the miraculous picture exposed to public veneration. 
Since its first foundation this sanctuary has enjoyed a great 
reputation, and has gradually become the greatest resort of 
pilgrims in northern Europe. 

Whatever be the question as to the history of this devotion, 
none need exist as to its extent and sincerity. From all parts 
of Holland and from whole provinces to the north of Germany, 
thousands of pilgrims yearly resort to Kevelaar to beg our Lady’s 
care for their needs, or to return thanks for favours received. It 
is most pleasing to watch the simple piety of these people, resem- 
bling, as they do so strongly, our own English agricultural popu- 
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lation: to see some in groups walking up and down a street 
saying their beads aloud; others, after a joyous and hearty 
meal eaten in the open air, rising and lustily singing a short 
hymn of thanksgiving to God, whilst in spite of the crowds the 
air of recollection and reverence of the pilgrims is most remark- 
able. Whether in the crowds about the numerous confessionals, 
or attending the early Masses, or in joining the long processions 
through the streets, or in the thronged evening services, there 
is amongst these people a recollection and simple earnestness, 
and withal a business-like, straightforward demeanour that 
commands the admiration of Catholics and the respect of all. 
To witness this beautiful spectacle one has only to select a 
Sunday during the months of July, August, or September, and 
to be a little fortunate in the weather, as it is during these 
months that the special indulgences of the pilgrimage may be 
obtained. The wonderful graces that spring from devotion to 
our Lady at this shrine, and the even more striking temporal 
favours obtained, should stimulate every one to do his utmost 
to visit this favoured spot. 
A. L. 
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THE student desirous of understanding the history of the 
sixteenth century, can scarcely attach too much importance 
to fathoming the depths of Philip’s character. The story of 
his reign is the history of the second half of that century. 
During nearly fifty years the Demon of the South, as his 
northern enemies called Philip, shared with the Fury of the 
North, our own Queen Elizabeth, the foremost part in the great 
political and religious events of that age of change and revo- 
lution. Philip, during his reign, saw no less than five kings 
ascend the throne of France, of whom the last and greatest 
was Henry the Fourth. He beheld no less than nine Popes 
in turns taking their seats in the Chair of St. Peter, of whom 
one was a saint, the holy Pontiff Pius the Fifth; another was 
Sixtus the Fifth, to the glories of whose short Pontificate so 
many of Rome’s noblest monuments bear witness; while 
another was Gregory the Thirteenth, whose name is inseparably 
connected with the reformed calendar. One crowned head alone 
out of so many became Philip’s contemporary among sovereigns 
at the beginning of his reign and lived to survive him. Five 
years after the tomb in the Escorial had closed over 
Philip, his deadliest and ablest foe, Elizabeth of England, was 
called to her account, summoned to answer for a long reign 
spent in attacking the Church which Philip, during a reign of 
almost parallel length, had done his utmost to defend. Philip too- 
lived long enough to see the evil works of Luther and Calvin 
take root in many lands, even in dominions of which he himself 
had been lord and master. The champion of Christendom, | 
in this as in much else, had a bitter reward for his long and 
wearisome labours, though there were other things of which 
his discerning mind must have gauged the full value, and which 
must have given joy to his sorely vexed spirit. In his reign 
the Council of Trent ended, and its decrees were published 
throughout his dominions. Of these decrees, many were 
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destined to discipline the noble army of the priesthood into 
what at this hour it is, the admiration of even its bitterest foes. 
Philip, it is said, was well acquainted with the characters, even 
to minutest details, of the clergy, both high and low, in his 
realms. He had inherited from his ancestors, and retained by 
favour of the Apostolic See, an amount of privilege few 
sovereigns have ever possessed, in regard to filling vacant 
bishoprics and the bestowal of benefices. His knowledge and 
his privileges were alike used to good purpose. Nevertheless 
Philip had to contend against much laxness among the clergy, 
with respect to the non-residence of bishops, to the cumulation of 
benefices, and to favouritism in their bestowal. Even prelates 
of fair fame thought political services were a claim for a rich 
living, while if they bestowed one, they did not always consider 
it wrong to receive rich gifts from the recipient of their favour.1 
The Council of Trent, to Philip's joy, bridled abuses with 
which the age was rife. “It was an age,” as Dr. Newman 
remarks, “as traitorous to the interests of Catholicism as any 
that preceded it, or can follow it . ..a time when pride 
mounted high, and the senses held rule: a time when kings 
and nobles never had more of state and homage, and never 
less of personal responsibility and peril: when medizval 
winter was receding, and the summer sun of civilization was 
bringing into leaf and flower a thousand forms of luxurious 
enjoyments; when a new world of thought and beauty had 
opened upon the human mind, by the discovery of the treasures 
of classic art and literature.” But if it was a time of bewitching 
dangers, it was also an age in which the Catholic Church was 
defended by a glorious phalanx of saints. “In Rome,” says 
the writer just now quoted, “there, in the city which Apostles 
had consecrated with their blood, the great and true reformation 
of the age was in full progress. There the determinations in 
doctrine and discipline of the great Council of Trent had just 
been completed. There for twenty years past had laboured 
our beautiful and dear St. Philip, till he earned the title of 
Apostle of Rome, and yet he had still thirty years and more of 
life and work in him. There, too, the romantic royal saint, 
Ignatius of Loyola, had but lately died. And there, when the 
Holy See fell vacant, and a Pope had to be appointed in the 
great need of the Church, a saint was present in the conclave to 
find in it a brother saint, and to recommend him for the Chair 
1 Gachard, Correspondance de Philippe 1. vol. i. p. 186, and p. 320. 
VOL. XII. (NEW SERIES). F 
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of St. Peter, to the suffrages of the Fathers and Princes of the 
Church.” As it was in Rome when St. Charles Borromeo 
was Cardinal and St. Pius the Fifth was Pope, so it was in 
other lands about the same period. Without travelling beyond 
regions ruled over by King Philip, we find in Flanders the 
Venerable Lessius beginning his long life of study and of 
suffering. Milan gave to the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus 
its model saint, St. Aloysius, and Spain gave to the same 
Society its third general, St. Francis Borgia. From Naples 
came St. Camillus of Lellis, while far away in distant Peru, 
the gentle St. Rose of Lima was practising virtues which were 
to make her known throughout the world. It was an age of 
saints, and Spain was more especially their terrestrial home. 
There among others laboured St. Peter of Alcantara, and 
St. Lewis Bértrand, and St. Pascal Baylon, the shepherd. And 
there the “seraphic St. Teresa, the mother of many saints,” was 
labouring at her work of reform, in which, as their correspond- 
ence proves, she had the sympathy of her sovereign. Philip, 
too, though his name is not among those champions whom 
the Church delights to honour on her altars, may be reckoned, 
in spite of many a human frailty and failing, as the most ardent 
defender of religion among the royal personages of his age. 

In judging Philip's character, the first great difficulty is to 
overcome the many prejudices surrounding his name. His fair 
fame has been steeped in the darkest dyes that national and 
religious prejudices have been able to discover. Can the 
average Englishman think well of the man who was husband 
of “bloody Queen Mary,” as he has too long been ignorantly 
taught to call her, or can he judge without rancour the sovereign | 
who fitted out the Invincible Armada to assail his island home ? 
Nor can the Frenchman easily forget the victories of St. Quentin 
and Gravelines, nor the Netherlanders Alva’s reign of terror 
and the chivalrous Egmont’s end. If, after the lapse of three 
centuries, national prejudices are so tenacious, still stronger are 
religious ones. It is hard for a Protestant to appreciate the 
King who would rather have lost a hundred lives,® who would 
have sent his own son to the stake, and slain his dearest friend, 
rather than allow a single heretic space to breathe within his 
realms. And lastly, how can the man of this nineteenth century, 
with his wild notions about religious liberty, understand Philip, 
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that incarnation of the spirit of the sixteenth century—an age 
which would have smiled at toleration as a feeble folly, and 
which, in its religious contests, never gave nor asked for quarter. 
Such are some of the prejudices that must be cast aside before 
Philip’s character can be fairly judged. 

Another difficulty arises from the vast amount of materials 
which exists, and which during more than three hundred years 
has gone on accumulating, in archives and libraries, almost to 
the dismay, and certainly to the perplexity, of the student of 
Philip’s times. About no monarch has more been written and 
printed than about the successor of Charles the Fifth. The 
volumes written by historians who lived during, or soon after, 
Philip's reign, would alone form a respectable private library. 
Since they wrote, their successors have come forward in serried 
ranks down to our own times, and only yesterday the grave 
closed over one of the latest, one of the ablest, but alas! one of 
the most one-sided, in the person of the American writer, 
Motley. To name a tithe of the works written about Philip 
and his reign would be to compile a bulky catalogue. It would 
be too long to name even the excellent publications which 
laborious searchers in the archives of Simancas, Paris, Rome, 
Vienna, and other places, have given to the world in connection 
with the same subject. Such works are valuable, not because 
they have cleared this or that mystery, or solved a knotty 
question, or have made us better acquainted with the men of the 
sixteenth than we are with the men of the nineteenth century. 
Their value is that they have confirmed and proved, in all their 
main features, works of the same stamp as Strada’s masterpiece. 
So faithful, as far as it goes, is that Jesuit’s elegant narrative, 
that, as has been before now suggested, no better account of 
the troubles of the Low Countries under Philip the Second 
could be published than an annotated edition of his work. 
Meanwhile, what is desirable is a clear and concise summary 
of all the evidence put forth by so many and various books 
concerning the Spanish monarch. A work is wanted to tell 
us how far we may trust such judgments as this. “It is impos- 
sible,” says Mr. Freeman, in one of his Historical Essays, “to 
doubt that Philip the Second was zealously and conscientiously 
devoted to the cause of the Church and the monarchy. The: 
question in all such cases is, By what means is the end sought. 
for? Wedo not blame Philip merely for coercing those whom 
he looked upon as rebels and heretics; to expect him to do 
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otherwise would be simply to expect him to be gifted with a 
discernment given in its fulness to no European of that age 
save his Batavian rival. What we do blame him for is the 
baseness, perfidy, and wanton cruelty of the means by which he 
sought to compass his end.” A work, such as is desirable, and 
one useful in testing the fairness of such judgments, has been 
attempted by Dr. Reinhold Baumstark, a man of judicial mind 
and legal training, an historian of merit and a writer of distinc- 
tion, whose conversion to the true faith not long since rejoiced 
Catholic Germany. His book has been translated into more 
than one language, notably into French by Professor Kurth, of 
the University of Liége.* Of its merits let an able critic judge: 
“The time has come,” says Father Ch. De Smedt, the lately 
appointed Bollandist,° “to give the results of laborious researches 
to the general public, for whom the books in which they are 
to be found are too numerous, too voluminous, too loaded 
with notes and quotations. Dr. Baumstark has done this in 
a way to satisfy the most critical of readers. Save a little 
dryness, arising from too much learning, this book is a model of 
its kind... . It is a true history of Philip the Second which 
the author has given us. It is not an apology, still less a 
panegyric; it is a portrait, most truthful, unadorned, and in 
which every feature is clearly marked, making one harmonious 
whole, presenting to us the man in his full character.” Such 
is the book which it is not our present business to review. Our 
desire is not to track Philip through all the intricacies of his 
reign, nor to paint his likeness, as it were, with oil-colours 
on canvas. We wish, aided by such volumes as any well-stocked 
library can supply, to draw a pen-and-ink sketch of Philip 
the Second, King of ‘Spain. 

As the background of our portrait, it will be well to place 
a brief recapitulation of the chief events of his reign. On the 
retirement of his father to Yuste, Philip succeeded to all the 
dominions ruled over by the great Emperor, except those which 
formed part of the Holy Roman Empire. Burgundy and the 
Netherlands, Milan and Naples, Spain and the Indies formed 
the portion which Philip received out of the vast and rich 
empire his father had ruled, and it was not the smallest or 
least valuable portion. In no age, and still less in one in 
which religious troubles were thickening apace, could so vast 
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an empire be preserved without its ruler having from time to 
time recourse to the sword. Philip was by nature both pacific 
and religious, yet the first war of the future champion of 
Christendom was against the Pope. In excuse it may be urged 
that Philip waged this war for the temporal advantage of the 
Popes, to save them from the domination of France; and he 
ended it as soon as he could by forcing Alva, his general—the 
proudest of soldiers—to humble himself before the aged and 
feeble Pontiff. His next war, one with France, Philip, in spite 
of brilliant victories having opened to him the road to Paris, 
sought to end at the earliest opportunity. If to war he was 
obliged to go, he desired it to be one against infidels or 
heretics, and except the two wars already mentioned and one 
later on against Portugal, all his warlike enterprizes were against 
the enemies of God’s Church. Rather than allow Anabaptists 
to preach at Antwerp, he allowed the horrors of war to scourge 
for years the fairest provinces of the Netherlands. He lavished 
the treasures of the Indies in fitting out his Invincible Armada 
against heretical England; he sent his half-brother and the 
flower of his land and sea forces against the Turk, and whether 
he lost or won, whether his fleet was shattered to pieces against 
the iron-bound coasts of Scotland, or whether it bore destruction 
into the midst of the galleys of the Crescent at Lepanto, he 
was ever ready to go on doing battle against all the enemies 
of his religion. To uphold the standard of the Cross, to drive 
the Turk out of Europe, to keep Christendom from crumbling 
under the ravages of Protestantism, these were the motive 
powers of his existence, the desires which only died away with 
his latest breath, and which he supported with all the resources 
at his command. Personally unambitious, for himself he asked 
nothing, nor for his empire nothing save its being kept free 
from the fangs of heresy. To this end, he spent himself, his 
time, his health, and his revenues. From Spain he received a 
million and a half of dollars, from the Indies half a million, 
from Naples one, from Milan and Sicily one, and from the 
Low Countries one million, and yet his expenses were annually 
a million in excess of these revenues. His financial troubles 
were so burdensome, that he sought, so it was said, to escape 
from them by having recourse to alchemists for money, while 
at other times he thought to swell his revenues by the uneco- 
nomical process of debasing the coinage. Even when Portugal 
was added to his dominions, the wealth of her colonies did not 
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bring relief. It was not any extravagance that caused his 
financial embarrassments. True, he was more liberal in reward- 
ing those who served him than was his father, and his court 
was kept with Burgundian splendour, and was altogether a 
costly establishment ; nevertheless, his expenditure in this 
respect was a mere drop of water in the ocean of his expenses. 
It was his warfare against infidels and heretics that swallowed 
the wealth of a monarch whose empire girdled the world. 
War to the knife against all infidels and heretics was the battle- 
cry of his whole reign. 

Philip, son of Charles the Fifth and Isabella, was born at 
Valladolid on May 21, 1527. No public rejoicings took place, 
because the joyous event was overshadowed by the sad tidings 
of the sacking of Rome by the Lutheran soldiers of the Emperor. 
Philip, a native of Spain, passed his early years there, and 
imbibed with his early education all the haughtiness and punc- 
tiliousness and an intense love of Spain which characterize the 
true Castilian. His literary and religious training was confided 
to Siliceo, later on Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. He found 
in Philip a ready scholar, at least in Latin and all things con- 
nected with the fine arts, though in modern languages his pupil 
made small progress. Philip’s military education was intrusted 
to Don Juan Zunigna, a man well fitted for his task. Philip 
did not do his master credit. He never became great in athletic 
exercises. His skill in the tournay would not have been 
remarked, had he not been heir to Charles the Fifth, for it is 
recorded how at Brussels he was unhorsed while contending 
with the son of his old master in the art of arms. His dislike 
to bodily exertion was great, and only at the bidding of his 
doctors could he be persuaded in later life to such slight bodily 
exertion as shooting with the bow at the game which abounded 
in the woods around his country residences. Of such abodes, 
Philip, owing to his dislike of all parade and shows, was exces- 
sively fond. He loved to live away from cities, and if obliged 
now and again to visit them, he passed along their streets in 
a closely shut carriage. This reserved and somewhat imperious 
and haughty air, made him, as Suriano, a Venetian ambassador 
relates, little pleasing to the Italians, displeasing to the Flemings, 
hateful to the Germans. His first voyage out of Spain did not 
serve to increase his popularity abroad. His progress from 
Spain to the Netherlands was indeed a triumph, if official 
feasts, festoons and flags and music make a triumph. Doria, 
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the greatest sea-captain of his age, escorted the Prince with a 
noble fleet to Genoa. There a Papal envoy awaited him, to 
present him a sword blessed by the Pope. And so, through all 
his father’s dominions, the rejoicing went on, until in Flanders, 
at the Castle of Binche, such high festival was held, that for 
years after the Spaniards, desiring to praise any great festival, 
could not express their approval better than by comparing it 
to the feasts at Binche. In spite of all this, Philip did not 
win the affection of a single heart. The cold Castilian Prince 
could not bend, as could his father, to gain the goodwill of 
his future subjects. It was only at his father’s bidding and by 
the advice of those around him, that on a later day he used 
familiarity with the Flemings, drank, until his head could 
scarcely stand it, with the Germans, and tried to relish English 
ale at the tables of the English nobility. By these means he 
at length won from other nations a little of that affection, of 
which throughout his reign he had so much from his favourite 
Spaniards. Perhaps out of Spain, as the Venetian Envoy 
Micheli observed, he was most popular among the English. 
When among them he was liberal and unassuming, leaving all 
matters of government to Mary and Cardinal Pole; but his 
own popularity was eclipsed by the hatred borne to his Spanish 
followers. That hatred was destined at no distant date to be 
transferred to their master. 

Philip was a Spaniard in all things except in his personal 
appearance. He was not unlike his father, though smaller in 
stature. His forehead was lofty and did not lack nobility. His 
hair was fair, though it « ‘* turned to grey. His eyes were 
close set, arched over with ck eyebrows, and red from much 
night-work, which had als’ given a pale hue to his long face. 
His nose was flat rather than aquiline, his lips remarkably rosy, 
the lower one heavy, hanging, and prominent, betraying his 
Hapsburg origin. His long thick beard, once fair, had, like his 
hair, soon grown grey. His figure was well knitted together, 
his chest large, and his shoulders broad. In his dress he was 
neat rather than luxurious or extravagant. “The King wore,” 
says a gentleman who saw him in 1572, “velvet knee-breeches, 
with silk stockings, and a satin doublet, all of a silvery colour, 
and an elegant black silk waistcoat. Over this he had on a 
cloak of damask, lined with sable, and over it the collar of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece.”’ In his manner Philip was affable, 
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and at his audiences ever ready to help those who were back- 
ward or awkward in presenting their petitions. Nevertheless, 
he was extremely punctilious in matters of court etiquette. 
His memory in such matters was surprising, and it was never 
at fault when he desired to address a noble by his full and 
exact title, or when, in receiving foreign envoys, he sought to 
assign to each his proper place and degree. He had, in 
common with most men who are habituated to holding public 
receptions, a wonderful facility in recognizing any one he had 
once seen. To such as came to him he rarely spoke except 
in Spanish, a tongue he used surpassingly well. On occasion 
he showed he was at home in Latin, could understand Italian 
fairly well, and French badly. He was not the accom- 
plished linguist his father had been. In his habits of life he 
was regular and frugal. In the morning he rose early and 
received the foreign ambassadors, then heard Holy Mass, and 
after a visit to his Queen he went to dinner. He was not a 
great eater. Fish and fruit he never touched. Of pastry he 
was fond. Wine he drank sparingly, filling his crystal cup twice 
or thrice during dinner. The afternoon he devoted to audiences, 
to which the humblest had access. The rest of the day and 
many hours of the night he gave to reading and writing State 
papers and despatches. Never was there a sovereign more 
laborious with his pen. Every report, and they were not few, 
was annotated by the King’s own hand. The activity of Charles 
in travelling all over Europe, across the sea and ocean, even 
into Africa, was not imitated by Philip, who loved to direct 
the affairs of the universe from his little cabinet in the wood 
of Segovia, or in the palace of the Escorial. Hence it came 
to be said that his head was of iron and his feet of lead; so 
great was his mental activity that he seemed to have no energy 
left for physical labours. His journeys were scarcely longer 
than the Vicar of Wakefield’s “migrations from the blue bed 
to the brown.” So rarely did he travel any further than from 
the Escorial to Madrid, or from Madrid to some other country 
seat, that the witticism of his son, Don Carlos, did not miss its 
mark when he inscribed on a blank book the title of “ Journeys 
of King Philip.” Sluggish of body, he was not so over brain- 
work. “He was,” says Prescott, “content to toil for hours and 
long into the night over his solitary labours. No expression 
of weariness or of impatience was known to escape him. A 
characteristic anecdote is told of him in regard to this. Having 
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written a despatch late at night, to be sent on the following 
morning, he handed it to his secretary to throw some sand 
over it. This functionary, who happened to be dozing, suddenly 
roused himself, and snatching up the inkstand, emptied it on 
the paper. The King, coolly remarking that “it would have 
been better to use the sand,” set himself down, without any 
complaint, to rewrite the whole of the letter.§ So patient and 
so great were Philip’s labours with the pen, that the Venetian 
Ambassador, Vendramino, was not far from the truth when he 
said of the King, that “what his father won by he sword he 
kept by the pen.” 

Philip, like his father, was of a religious disposition, never 
missing daily Mass, often attending Vespers, and loving to 
listen to long sermons, meekly receiving the reproofs of his 
court preachers. The sacraments he received about four 
times a year. A fondness for masquerading, and a laxity in 
morals have been laid to his charge. If true, it shows that he 
was not a paragon of perfection, and not exempt from the 
failings of an age which cannot be accused of too great rigidity 
in morals. It is, however, fair to note that the charge has only 
been vaguely formulated, and mainly rests on the bare assertions 
of his enemies. When young he may have indulged in the 
excesses of youth, as a Venetian Envoy relates. Perhaps, after 
all, the envoy was deceived by court gossip as he was in regard 
to Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy. That brave soldier, 
in the eve of a military expedition, was observed at night-fall 
leaving his palace, mysteriously muffled up in a large cloak. 
At once it was whispered about that the Duke was out for a 
nocturnal adventure, and a Venetian Ambassador was on the 
point of putting him down as a man of loose morals. Happily 
the truth came out. The good prince had gone to a convent 
close at hand to confess and to spend the night in prayer 
before doing battle on the morrow. This shows how far reports 
in such matters are trustworthy. Further proof than has yet been 
adduced is needed, before it is credible that Philip, burdened with 
the cares of empire, overweighted with work, feeble in health, 
and well known to have needed much sleep, was addicted to 
nightly masquerades and adventures. Be these as they may, 
a man’s conduct in adversity is the best test of the earnest- 
ness of his religious sentiments. The patient calm resignation 
with which he heard of the failure of his cherished Armada, 
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tells more of his religious character than could a cloud of 
witnesses of his external acts of piety. Under every affliction, 
under every stroke of ill-fortune, and Philip had his share, in 
domestic as in public life, he was ever calm, ever resigned. 
Once only did his patient calmness desert him, when, hearing 
of the outbreak of the Iconoclasts in the Netherlands, he was 
seized with a cold fit, and for days was unable to quit his bed, 
or attend to business. Nor was his joy in good fortune 
immoderate. When news of Lepanto reached him, he was at 
Vespers, and on hearing the glad tidings, he only continued 
more fervently in prayer. 

Philip’s great failing was his distrust.of others. He trusted 
no man thoroughly, to none did he give his sympathies. If 
he ever really trusted any of his public servants, that one was 
Antonio Perez, and he was the one who proved himself to be 
the least trustworthy. Nor did the King evince his suspicions 
or dislikes openly until the first were fully confirmed, and the 
time to show the second had come. Hence in Perez’s remark 
there was a grain of truth, that only the thickness of a knife’s 
blade, divided Philip’s smile and Philip’s dagger. | 

Political necessity rather than personal inclination obliged 
Philip to marry more than once, though to all his successive 
wives, he showed himself a dutiful husband. His first wife was 
one of his own choice. On the 15th of November, 1543, he was 
united at Valladolid, to Maria of Portugal, he being only 
seventeen years of age, and she five months younger. This 
union did not last two years, Maria dying after giving birth to 
the unfortunate Don Carlos. A widower at nineteen, he eight 
years later on, out of filial obedience, to forward the emperor’s 
political views, married the English Queen Mary. This second 
union was not lasting, being soon ended by Mary’s death. To 
her, Philip behaved as a faithful husband, and she to him as an 
affectionate wife, though it was not love that brought them 
together. It was impossible that Philip, master of such vast 
domains, could remain long single. Accordingly, and in 
accordance with the usages of the age, the conclusion of peace 
with France was confirmed by a marriage, and the diplomatists 
offered to Philip, then aged thirty-two, the hand of Elizabeth of 
Valois, then only fifteen years old. In 1560 she was united to 
her “good Philip,” as she loved to call him, and he had by 
her his favourite child Isabella, later on Regent of the Low 
Countries. Philip’s love for the child was equalled by his love 
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for its mother, to visit whom regularly thrice in the day, he was 
accustomed to snatch time from the busiest hours of his busy life. 
The French Ambassdor’s account of Philip’s last interview with 
the dying queen shows he was to her a good husband. “She 
commended to him,” says the Ambassador, “her two daughters, 
and her principal attendants ... with other good discourse, 
which could not fail to touch the heart of a good husband, 
which the King was to her.” Suspicions there were in regard 
to Philip’s treatment of his saintly queen, but they were 
suspicions for which the most lynx-eyed diplomatists of those 
times could find no grounds. Philip’s marriage, eighteen months 
later, to Anne of Austria, his last wife, shows no want of love 
or respect for his departed one. She too was taken from him 
by death at the early age of thirty-one, offering, it is said, her 
life to God for the recovery of her husband lying dangerously 
ill. Her only surviving child was destined to reign as 
Philip the Third of Spain. Few men and fewer Sovereigns were 
ever more sorely afflicted in their family affections than 
Philip. His saddest trial was with Don Carlos, an episode in 
Philip’s reign which space forbids us now to dwell on. What 
Philip wrote to Alva, on his son’s death, shows how the father 
felt it. “You may conceive in what pain and heaviness,” he 
says, “I find myself, now that it has pleased God to take my 
dear son, the prince, to Himself. He died in a Christian 
manner, after having three days before received the last sacra- 
ments, and shown repentance and contrition,—all which serves 
to console me under the blow. For I hope that God has called 
him to Himself, that He may be with Him for evermore; and 
that He will grant me His grace, that I may endure this 
calamity with a Christian heart and patience.”® 

Such were the feelings as a husband and as a father of the 
man against whom more than one modern historian has brought 
charges of heartless and bloodthirsty crimes. The evidence has 
been too strong against it to allow later writers to copy earlier 
ones in charging Philip with murdering his son, and hastening 
his own wife’s end. Even the execution of Hoorne and Egmont 
has been justified by impartial writers and acute lawyers, as well 
as by documentary evidence. Still, it is undeniable that Philip, 
too anxious about the ends he aimed at to care much about 
the means he used, sullied his fair fame by acts unjustifiable, 
cruel and detestable. “ Attacked,” as Professor Poullet of Louvain 
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has well said, “with the utmost violence by bitter and unscru- 
pulous enemies, he in self-defence, struck blows which it is 
impossible wholly to justify, and had recourse to measures 
meriting only censure. Still the parts played by Philip and his 
foes must not be reversed. The Prince, forced to defend him- 
self, must not, contrary to evidence, be changed into an arrogant 
aggressor, nor must the man be taken apart from his times— 
times full of Machiavelism and violence, if ever there were such. 
In a word, the severity of our judgments must not be kept for the 
son of Charles the Fifth alone, while a wholesome and equitable 
justice requires them to fall with a thousand-fold heavier force 
on his opponents and enemies.”’ In a word, it was an age of 
fierce strife, when sovereigns and statesmen laughed at tolerance, 
despised mild measures, and resorted to devices, too often 
bloodthirsty and cruel, to compass their ends. In these things, 
Philip was a man of his times, though even in them he was 
better than some of his compeers. 

Turn now to a more pleasing side of our subject. Philip 
inherited from his father a love for the fine arts. He was no 
mean judge of paintings, and he was ever ready to reward 
liberally artists of merit. His ministers knew their master’s 
fondness for art, and they did not forget to satisfy it. Thus, in 
the midst of most trying circumstances in the Low Countries, 
Cardinal Granvelle did not forget to write to the King, to recom- 
mend to his notice a meritorious artist-the great Michael 
Angelo. It was in architecture that Philip was most interested. 
His example covered Spain with the magnificent monasteries 
which even to this day, in spite of time, wars, and revolutions, 
are the traveller’s admiration. That example was set by the 
building of the Escorial, a noble palace, a splendid monastery, 
a superb mausoleum—a conception worthy of genius, and 
honourable even to a greater ruler than Philip. There he dwelt 
in his declining years, there he laid the ashes of his ancestors, 
and there at last he came to die and to be at rest. On the last 
day of June, 1598, Philip racked by disease, worn by labours 
and cares, his face clouded with sorrow, his figure wasted to a 
shadow, his hands thin and transparent, as he is shown in 
his latest portrait, left the capital never to return to it. Soon 
after his arrival in the Escorial a fever seized him, and for fifty- 
three days and nights, he suffered the most atrocious torments, 
left by the ignorant Spanish doctors without any of the relief 
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or even cleanliness, such as now the poorest hospital in Europe, 
could afford. And through this long agony, his only cry was: 
“Father, Thy will, not mine be done.” Phillip prepared 
carefully for his last long journey. He made a general con- 
fession, received the last rites of the Church and the blessing 
of the Holy Father, and gave in noble language his farewell 
advice and blessing to his son and heir. Then embracing his 
children for the last time, and having given his last orders as 
to his burial, he took a lighted taper in one hand and in the 
other the little crucifix the great Emperor his father had held 
when dying. Thus he awaited death. At three in the morning 
of September 13, 1598, Philip smilingly exclaimed: “My hour 
is come.” The Archbishop of Toledo was at his bedside 
reading the prayers for the dying. The Prelate suggested that 
the dying monarch should join in making a profession of faith. 
He did so, and a little while after he again raised his voice 
exclaiming: “Yes! I die a Catholic in the faith and in 
obedience to the Holy Catholic and Roman Church.” As the 
first rays of the morning sun were gilding the tops of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, Philip gently sank to rest. The soul of 
the mightiest king of his age had fled from out of his poor, 
worn, and tormented body. “I have been,” to quote Dr. Rein- 
hold Baumstark’s words in conclusion, “in Philip’s apartment— 
I have entered his death-chamber in the Escorial. There, on 
the scene of his last combat, of his lonely and unknown struggle 
against the terrors of death, I have looked long and earnestly 
on Pantoja’s masterpiece—a life size portrait of Philip II. in his 
declining years. There, too, I saw how Philip had placed the 
bed on which he died, so that to the last he might hear the 
friars chanting in the choir words so consoling for his soul, 
and assist, at least with his eyes, at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass during the holy time of the consecration. There it is 
possible to know what manner of man was Philip, with his silent 
greatness and heartfelt piety, with his unconquerable littleness 
and savage austerity. In him is embodied the genius of the 
Spanish race with all its great qualities and undeniable failings, 
and knowing and seeing these things, we cast aside with 
impatient disgust the silly and wicked tradition, which, through 
centuries, has made into a bloodthirsty tyrant a king, who 
placed God’s service in the foremost rank, and sacrificed to it 
his happiness and his peace through life.” 
W. C. R. 








A Trial for Heresy, A.D. 1620. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

FATHER PATRICK ANDERSON was now called upon to bear more 
public and painful witness to the faith, Weakened by sickness 
and long confinement, he had to face the populace, and to submit 
to a more stringent examination, directed by the Lord High 
Steward in person. He was at once put upon his oath. The 
Father stood forward as self-possessed and undaunted as before, 
fearless, respectful, clear-headed, and adroit. The High Steward 
was soon irritated at the skill and neatness with which his 
endeavours to attach an accusation of treason to the Father’s 
words and actions were invariably foiled, and changed his 
tone abruptly and harshly from civilities to threats of the torture. 
At the same time, he tried to force out of his prisoner's mouth 
some definite slight upon the King’s authority. His attempt 
was a signal failure. It even secured a fresh victory for his 
intended victim, both in the acknowledgment of those who 
heard him, and in the interest which his appearance excited 
amongst the people as he passed along the streets. 


After some weeks, I began to suffer from cholic, caused by the 
want of fresh air, and the other very numerous inconveniences of the 
prison. The Father.of Mercies, and God of all consolation was with 
me, and He consoled me in all my tribulation. Oh, how great is 
the abundance of Divine sweetness which He communicates to those 
who sincerely love Him and steadfastly suffer for Him. Later on, two 
magistrates came into the prison. Two officers, whose duty it is to 
accompany the criminal, waited outside the gates. Pale and weak, 
as I was, and hardly able to walk, they led me through the town. 
The people crowded round, saying, “Here is Jesuit Anderson.” I 
walked cheerfully on, smiling and erect, developing St. Paul’s idea 
for the benefit of the magistrates, as I went along. “ We are made a 
a spectacle to God, to angels, and to men. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, but you are wise in Christ.” I was brought before two of the chief 
bishops of the kingdom, the one of St. Andrew’s and the other of Glasgow; 
and the High Steward of Scotland, a man of much prudence and 
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judgment, and of great weight in the kingdom. These men had 
received a new commission from the King, to subject me to a most 
searching examination. The Lord High Steward read the commission 
granted to him and the others. He then required an oath from 
me, by which I should bind myself to answer all questions directly 
and sincerely, dilating at some length on the nature and obligation of 
an oath. 

“ Dear Lord Steward,” said I, “there are four heads upon which 
I could be examined by you four distinguished men. First, concerning 
my religion, which is Catholic and Roman, for which I appear here, 
and for which I am willing to die a thousand times if I could. As 
the time is now come for confessing it, that Jesus Christ may confess 
me before the Eternal Father ; I promise to reply directly and sincerely 
to all questions touching faith. Secondly, I could be examined on 
all that involves the crime of high treason against the King’s person, 
of which I take God to witness that I am most innocent; and I 
pledge myself equally to reply directly and sincerely when questioned 
concerning this. Thirdly, I might be examined on things of State, 
to wit, whether I mixed myself up in them. I promise equally, 
conscious of my innocence, to reply directly and sincerely. Fourthly, 
I may be questioned as to what places I have visited in Scotland, 
and with whom I have stayed. ‘Touching these things, I am unwilling 
to reply directly and to your purpose, nor will I take any oath to 
do so. The law and commandments of Christ our Lord for Whose 
sake I appear here, His example, the practice of the Catholic Church 
during these sixteen hundred years, forbid me to reveal these things.” 

“‘How now, Master Anderson,” said the Bishop of Glasgow, “ you 
attempt to quote Christ before us, Christ who never gave any such 
example ?” 

“ With all respect, reverend lord,” replied I, “ Christ, when brought 
up before Annas, the bishop and high-priest, and interrogated by 
him touching His disciples and His teaching, and with whom He 
had been, replied, as St. John the Evangelist says, ‘I have spoken 
nothing in secret, but have taught openly; why askest Thou Me? 
Ask those who have heard Me.’ Upon which, ‘one of the servants 
gave Him a blow,’ as the text says. In the Greek it is, sig raw iarnperae 
sdwxev padwigua r@ “Incot. Whence we may see how old the quarrel 
is between Christ and the ministers. It is no wonder if they have 
persecuted our King (whom may God bless) from his youth, as he 
himself declared in his Basilicon Doron, when they could first strike 
Christ, the King of kings.” The Lord High Steward smiled, for, like 
the King, he was no great friend to the ministers. 

“What Divine law is there which forbids the revelation of accom- 
plices? I find none such in the Bible.” 

“The law,” I answered, “ which forbids. us to give scandal to our 
neighbour. ‘Woe to the man by whom scandal cometh,’ which is 
a negative precept, and binds always and for ever, as theologians 
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teach. Their lordships the bishops well know that St. Paul says, 
‘If to eat scandalize my brother, I will not eat flesh for ever;’ and, 
writing at some length on offerings made to idols, he inculcates this 
very precept upon the Corinthians.” 

“Ts it therefore lawful,” asked the High Steward, “for one guilty 
of a capital crime, or high treason, to conceal the names of accomplices, 
whom he might scandalize if he revealed them ?” 

“It is certainly not lawful,” I replied. ‘They have sinned against 
the Divine law, or against the human law, which is founded upon 
the Divine, whence a grave injury might ensue to their neighbour ; 
thus their names ought to be revealed, and the law of scandal does 
not bind in such a case.” 

“You have sinned against our human laws, which are surely founded 
upon the Divine law,” said the Lord High Steward. 

**Whatever I have done while in Scotland, in virtue of my office, 
I will prove from your own Bibles to be in conformity with the law 
of God. Let us open the Bible, and we shall soon see whether your 
human laws are equally so. This is very certain, that any man of 
sense would prefer the laws made by eighty Scotch kings during a 
thousand and forty years, to yours, made under one king only, and 
only sixty years ago; especially when it is well known that the most 
learned, holiest, and wisest men flourished under these kings, and 
assisted in making these laws.” 

“Hark, Master Anderson,” said the Lord High Steward, “if you 
were at Rome, and knew that a minister was preaching there in 
secret, and had accomplices, would not you discover him to the Pope?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied; “but I should privately admonish 
him, according to the precept of charity, that he might reform himself. 
I should not cast him into prison, nor take anything from him, nor 
close up the windows of his cell, nor withdraw his necessary food 
bought by himself, nor leave him in bed, and sick almost to death, 
without any help, nor expose him to the rabble under a false 
charge of high treason; but like the good Samaritan, I should 
pour out the oil of charity upon the prisoner, and let him free.” 

“ Nothing will do, Master Anderson,” said the Lord High Steward, 
“but violence. So we must, by the King’s command, try if we 
cannot wring out of you on the rack what we cannot get out of you 
by gentleness.” 

“Come pains, torments, crosses, gibbets, and all manner of tortures, 
I shall count them as roses, whereby I may gain Christ, and from Whose 
charity I am certain (with the help of His grace) that neither life, nor 
death, nor torments, nor racks can separate me, and I can do all things 
in Him who strengthens me.” 

I was removed a little way off, and they spoke among each other 
for a short time. Then I was recalled. 

“What do you hold,” said the Lord High Steward, “ concerning 
our King and his authority ?” 
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“T acknowledge him as King, and often and often during these 
last twenty-six years, have I prayed on my knees that God the Father 
would bless him in every heavenly blessing. So I was taught by 
my uncle, the Bishop of Ross, of holy memory, who was always most 
faithful to Queen Mary, the martyr, the mother of the King.” 

The Lord Steward said much in praise of the Bishop of Ross, 
and then asked, 

“Has the Pope, I pray, any authority over our King ?” 

“The same,” I answered, ‘‘that he was acknowledged to have 
by eighty Scotch kings, from Donald the First to Mary, the martyr, 
and by the Catholic Church during sixteen hundred and twenty years.” 

Finally, the Bishop of Glasgow said something about St. Augustine’s 
teaching that obedience was due to Cesar. I assented, saying that 
subjects were bound in conscience to obey kings. 

“I call God to witness,” I added, “that I have never taught any- 
thing else since my arrival in Scotland than that subjects ought to 
love King James, whom may God bless, ought often to pray for him, 
and to obey him in all things not against the word of God. Thus 
the Scripture teaches, ‘Servants obey your masters in fear and 
trembling.’ ” 

This answer much pleased them all, and spared me other questions, 
which would not have been to edification. 

“What do you say of the Gunpowder Plot?” asked the Lord High 
Steward. 

“TI say it was a diabolical invention, contrary to the law of God 
or man. I consider it as a horrible crime to /ay hands on God’s 
anointed, and crimes of this kind have ever been condemned by the 
the holy Roman Church in the Councils.” 

“You shall not escape so, Master Anderson,” said the Bishop. 
‘“‘T will summons a witness well known to you.” 

This was the traitor, Alexander Boyd, who had received seventy-five 
pounds English for betraying me to the bishops and ministers. When 
he appeared before the commission, the bishop asked him, 

“‘ Have you not heard Master Anderson speaking against the King 
and the royal authority, especially in taking the oath of allegiance ?” 

“ Never,” replied he; “but I have always heard him speak with 
respect of the King, and when he gave thanks to God at table, I 
have often heard him praying for the King.” 

This was quite true. The Bishop was disappointed and remained 
silent. My examination had lasted almost three hours, for many other 
things had occurred, which for brevity sake I omit, especially the long 
speeches of my adversaries, which were full of lies, calumnies, and 
inconsistencies. The Steward saw that I was hardly able to hold out 
any longer, for I was too weak to eat anything that day, and very 
humanely ordered the sheriffs to lead me back to prison. Many ran 
up to look at me, and a Catholic youth saluted me from the windows 
on my way into prison. A great many imitated him in his profession 
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of faith, saluting me, and weeping for grief. In the prison I passed 
my time as before, alone with God, and meditating upon the Life 
of Christ. I never cease to marvel at the deluge of consolations 
which God pours forth upon him who willingly suffers for Christ’s 
Name. When his only desire is to suffer for Christ, and when his 
soul is evermore steeped in consolations, what, I ask, boots the actual 
sufferings ? The very pains borne for Christ, though hard to the flesh, 
and to human weakness, are acceptable to reason and sweet to Divine 
love. He who is enduring tribulation for Christ, more easily forgets 
the vanities of the world. Severe suffering takes possession of him, 
disposes him for the visits of Divine grace, and causes him to be 
more frequently and more deeply penetrated by its presence. Where- 
fore St. Paul, set in the midst of tribulations, says, “The world is 
crucified to me, and I to the world.” 


Within a few days three fresh ministers were let loose on 
Father Anderson, to try their hands at what was really a theo- 
logical debate, so rapidly did they succeed each other, and so 
gently and pleasantly did the Father turn aside their attacks by 
proposing difficulties in his turn—guided by those principles of 
calm and successful discussion which he has himself enumerated. 


Fifteen days afterwards, the three ministers came to the prison of 
the city of Edinburgh, accompanied by the sheriffs and many others, 
to hold a discussion. They saluted me most civilly, as I came to meet 
them in the prison. Then the chief and most learned of them spoke to 
me much in this way : 

“We know that you were born and brought up in Scotland, Master 
Anderson, and that you studied in this renowned city and university of 
Edinburgh. You favoured our religion then, doubtless, and openly 
professed it.” 

“TI was born in Scotland, and brought up in Moray, as is well 
known,” I replied, “and I do not deny that I studied in this your 
college. When I-was a child, I understood as a child, I spoke as a 
child, I thought as a child. But now I understand as a man, and put 
away the things of a child. I remember to have had good Catholic 
parents. If I, at that tender age, had any external connection with 
you, I did it in ignorance, and have thus received mercy. You know 
those words of Christ, for Whose sake I am suffering here from you, 
‘No man can come to Me except the Father draw him ;’ the Father 
does not draw the unwilling, but the willing; but that he will not 
be drawn, and that he will, is by God’s mercy. It is not by him willing, 
or by him unwilling, but by God having mercy.” 

“Listen, I pray,” said another and the younger of the ministers. 
He had been preparing arguments against the Pontifical authority for 
many days, and could hardly contain his impatience to begin. ‘“ When 
Augustine came to convert the English, do you think, Master Anderson, 
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that the Britons who resisted him acknowledged the Pontifical autho- 
rity? Do you suppose that he brought Papal Bulls with him to 
England? Did the English receive him as sent by the Pope?” 

I looked at the fair and rosy face, and well brushed head of the 
man who had apparently so good an opinion of himself. 

“You are setting up to be a doctor here, Master Thomas, and are 
taking upon yourself to ask a great many questions. I will ask you 
three in return, which, as a Scotchman, you will find very much to the 
purpose. What did St. Jerome mean, I pray, when thus speaking of 
Pelagius? ‘Pelagius,’ says Jerome, ‘was a monk over-full of Scotch 
porridge.’ Did the Scotch porridge do Jerome no harm? Secondly, 
Prosper of Aquitaine, the great historian of Palladius’ mission to Scot- 
land, about the year 440, under Pope Celestine, states that Palladius 
was made the first Bishop of the Scots. It is well known that the 
Scotch were converted to the faith of Christ under the Pope and martyr 
St. Victor, and King Donald the First, about the year 200. This 
Tertullian introduces into his book against the Jews. Now, pray, did all 
Scotland continue to exist as a Christian country for two hundred and 
forty years, without bishops, or priests, sacraments, or preaching of 
the Word? You will surely tell, thirdly, how was it that Augustine, of 
whom you just now spoke, Master Thomas, preferred the Scotch to the 
Britons, as Bede says; when the Scotch as well as the Britons were 
irregular in the celebration of Easter ?” 

‘Let these things pass,” said the third minister, “let us return to 
religious controversy, whereby the hearers may be edified.” 

“‘ Let us by all means,” I answered. 

“ How can you prove Purgatory out of the Bible, Master Anderson ?” 
asked he. 

“T can do it, and most clearly, Master William. But I have no 
doubts as to my religion, it is for it that I am suffering here ; I have, how- 
ever, doubts about yours, and I know that you are come into this prison, 
for which I thank you, to prove to me that it is well founded, and rests 
upon the express word of God. Your intention so to persuade me is very 
good. I beg that you will tell me what text of the Bible says in terms 
that there is no Purgatory, and I will give in.” 

“Tt is not necessary,” replied he, “that I should give the exact 
words of Scripture, it is enough that it be deduced as a necessary 
consequence.” 

“ Enough, and more than enough,” I retorted; “ but we have first 
to settle how a necessary consequence is to be distinguished, and this 
from Aristotle’s Logic, and not from the Bible. We must settle what is 
the difference between conseguens and consequentia, and how a philosopher 
like you will distinguish the one from the other. By the time we 
have laid down what the rules are for discerning a necessary conse- 
quence, the listeners who do not understand us will be fairly weary.” 

1 This comes in his Commentaries, and is quoted by Baronius of Pelagius, about 
the year 450.— Zranslator. 
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This is the method I have always adopted in all discussions with the 
ministers, especially when no Catholic was present, and none was ever 
allowed to be there, and I have always found it the best. I begin by 
showing their weakness, and thus obtaining that I may call on them to 
prove their point, instead of being obliged to prove mine. I study 
the turn of mind of the man with whom I have to do, and his capacity, 
which can be found out from their own words, they are so puffed up. 
I always speak with modesty, checking all anger and excitement, and 
say little, but with energy, prudence, and to the point. It is a great 
thing to have the Holy Scriptures ready to be brought in on all occa- 
sions, but with brevity, even during a discussion, when there is question 
of any religious matter. Presence of mind and watchfulness of oneself, 
and of the adversary if possible, are also necessary. ‘The whole thing 
should be commended to God, Who alone can touch the heart of a 
heretic or an infidel, and all the praise and glory should be referred to 
Him. Nothing so much hinders the conversion of a soul as pride, and 
who, indeed, can make that clean which is conceived of an unclean 
spirit, unless He Who alone is clean? 


The poor Bishop of Moray appears to have come off worst 
of all. Like the rest, maliciously hoping to entangle, he was 
himself amiably entangled in the most absurd conclusions. The 
High Steward, seeing how invariably the religious discussions 
of the clergy broke down, decided to make one more effort 
himself to convict Father Anderson of treason. In this attempt 
he was completely baffled, not so much by the heroic constancy 
of one who was truly a martyr in his own earnest desires, 
as by the blundering self-vindication of the Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s. Father Anderson was placed again in prison, 
and there the narrative which we have from his own pen 
leaves him. 


Eight days afterwards the Bishop of Moray came into my prison, 
with three ministers, a sheriff, and others, to speak with me. We spoke 
of the Church, and her marks, and, although they are as clear as day- 
light, he took refuge in her invisibility. When entangled by my argu- 
ments, he ingenuously confessed that the Protestant Church was invisible 
in Scotland during fifteen hundred and fifty-nine years, that her ministers 
were invisible, her sacraments invisible, the temples in which they met 
invisible, as also the wives they married and the children they begot. 
Every one laughed excessively at this. After twenty days I was brought 
up for the third time before the commission of six noblemen, for the 
King had increased their number. The chief was the Lord High 
Steward, as before, who for the most part repeated his former questions. 
This examination lasted about three hours. The only difference was, 
that they asked me if I would take the so-called oath of allegiance. I 
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replied that I neither would nor could with a safe conscience. This 
gave rise to a discussion with the bishops upon conscience and its 
obligations. They then brought in the socks, to put me to the torture. 
This is a cruel mode of punishment, similar to the rack. The legs of 
the sufferer are squeezed so tightly that the blood and marrow some- 
times come out. 

“Do your work,” I said, “this is your hour, and the power of 
darkness, aA’ airy imi eoriv n wpa, nal n eLovoia rod oxdrou;. Christ 
for Whom I suffer, says it were better for me to go into heaven without 
feet or legs, which your racks can take from me, than to be cast into hell 
with them. Think not because you see me weak and ill that you can 
frighten me with your threats, for ‘my strength is made perfect in 
infirmity.’ You sent to England and Ireland to make strict inquiry 
whether I was guilty of high treason, or had ever mixed myself up in the 
affairs of the State. Although this was false, and would have been most 
unbecoming in a religious, you found me guilty of it.” 

“ By no means,” said the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. 

“ Thank God!” I answered. “I suffer therefore for religion only, 
and because I am a Jesuit, and most gladly do I suffer.” 

I was led back to prison, and there continued my accustomed 
exercises of piety, in which, as in my bonds and in all my sufferings 
for Christ, I was ever mindful of the Society, my holy mother, mindful 
of your Paternity, and most mindful of those in the Society whom I 
have known most intimately, mindful of France, most dear to me as she 
is in this her deplorable state, and mindful of Germany, crushed by war. 
Let God arise, and let our enemies be scattered, that, freed from the 
hands of our enemies, we may serve Him in holiness and justice. I do 
not know what the King, whom may God bless, may determine concern- 
ing me; may whatever is good in the eyes of my Lord and Master be 
done, for He hath care of us. There is a report that I am to be 
treated with the extremest rigour. God grant it! Oh, happy, but short 
hour, in which eternity is gained! It is said that I shall at least be 
imprisoned for life in the Tower of London. Therefore it is that I have 
written these to your Paternity in haste and by stealth, and in fear and 
trembling. I embrace all my fathers and brothers in the bowels of 
charity and in Christ Jesus, and beg for their holy prayers. May God 
preserve your Paternity to us. Amen. 


Your Paternity’s most unworthy servant and son, 
PATRICK ANDERSON. 


By stealth and in haste. From the prison of Edinburgh, August 24, 
1620. 

I beg, for the sake of Christ the Lord, that these may not be shown 
to externs, because there are many false brethren who will go to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but are inwardly ravening wolves. These heretics, 
wiser than the children of light, have their spies everywhere. ediciter / 

J. G. M’L. 
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Pombal and the Society of Jesus. 
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ALTHOUGH there still are men who would rather go on dreaming 
in peace about persons and things that never existed than 
be rudely awakened to the knowledge that they have been 
under a mistake, yet it cannot be denied that the truth of 
history has, at least in England, a far better chance of finding 
its way to the light now than it had even half a generation 
since. So many fond illusions have been dispelled by the 
continual publication of State papers and original documents 
of all kinds, that those errors which remain untouched become 
from year to year to increasing numbers less firmly fixed in 
heart and mind. Martin Luther, Calvin, and John Knox grow 
less saintlike, Henry the Eighth and Cranmer less _public- 
spirited, Elizabeth less maidenly. The account of the suppres- 
sion of the Society of Jesus in Portugal, by Father Weld, 
will try to the utmost a Protestant reader’s faculty of impartial 
judgment. The disclosures of tyranny and treachery and 
appalling crime, where Englishmen have been taught to see the 
efforts of a liberator, are so extraordinary, that the Author of 
the Suppression of the Society of Jesus in Portugal has done 
well to make good each step as he passes along by proofs which 
admit of no reply. When it is necessary to unveil the dark 
villany of a man like the Marquis of Pombal, whose vices have 
been assiduously turned into virtues by writers of fiction, mere 
assertion would be received with open ridicule. 

Sebastian Joseph Carvalho, whom it will be convenient to 
call by his later title of Pombal, since he is chiefly known under 
that name, was born at Soure, near Coimbra, in 1699. His 
father’s fortune was not large, but his mother was of noble 
birth. He was destined by his parents for the law. Close 
application to study was not according to his taste, and he rapidly 
concluded that the army would open to him an easier path 


' The Suppression of the Society of Jesus in the Portuguese Dominions. By the 
Rev. Alfred Weld, of the Society of Jesus. Burns and Oates, 1877. 
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to the honours which he coveted. He seemed indeed eminently 
fitted by his qualities of mind and body to shine in arms, for he 
was very tall, and of commanding presence, and he was brave 
to rashness. Disappointment met him at the outset. His 
brother officers were promoted, his own claims were disregarded. 
In disgust he threw up his commission in 1735, and retired 
to his native place to devote himself to agriculture. 

John the Fifth was on the throne of Portugal, a virtuous 
prince, but broken down by age and infirmity, and infusing 
his own inactivity into the affairs of the nation. The whole 
country seemed settling into slumber. “The treasury was 
filled with money, but the spirit of enterprize seemed to have 
died away. Navigation languished, the commerce of the 
country was in the hands of strangers, and a general lethargy 
pervaded everything, so that even in the army not a single 
promotion had been made for fifteen years.” 

Just after his first marriage, in 1739, Pombal was sent to 
London charged with some diplomatic mission. He failed in 
the purpose of his visit, but it gave him time and opportunity 
to mix in English society, and his after career was largely 
affected by the ideas which were first excited in his mind by 
the comparison of English activity and condescension with 
Portuguese indolence and pride. In Portugal he was treated by 
the nobility with contempt, in England he was received with 
open arms by the highest in the land. The material prosperity 
of England made him ashamed of his country. He readily 
accepted at the same time English ideas about Popery and 
Jesuitism, and the regeneration of Portugal was in his secret 
thoughts connected with the rejection of the authority of Rome. 
Unfortunately he did not care to show to those below him the 
condescension which he claimed from those above him; he 
desired freedom of action for himself, but when power was in 
his hands he treated his countrymen with capricious tyranny, 
and his admiration of the prosperity of England did not prompt 
him to imitate the honesty and truthfulness which have been 
the natural causes of her great success. He loved crooked 
ways, and veiled his hatred of the nobles and the clergy under a 
mask of obsequiousness and piety. 

In 1748 he was sent to Vienna, and though he once more 
failed in the immediate object of his mission, he, by this time a 
widower, contracted an alliance in Austria, which materially 
assisted his ambition. He sought and gained, not without 
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difficulty, the hand of the Countess Dahun, and found in his 
wife a powerful advocate with the Queen Regent of Portugal, 
though to the end King John the Fifth was never friendly. 
The Jesuits were no match for Pombal. He persuaded the 
good, simple Father Joseph Moreira that the King was unjustly 
prejudiced against him. He pretended that the Society of 
Jesus had no warmer friend and well-wisher than himself. He 
descended to the basest dissimulation. He dressed his little boy 
as a Jesuit, and when Father Carboni was dying, he used to hang 
about the door and ask for the latest news of the dear patient 
with tears in his eyes. 

John the Fifth died in 1750. Pombal’s wife immediately 
procured for him the office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The new King, Joseph the First, was a weak-minded 
voluptuary, timid and easily led, but Pombal incurred his 
displeasure at first by his want of good manners, and was 
dismissed from Court. Poor Father Moreira interceded with 
the young King for the exemplary man, and obtained his recall. 
Never was the intrusion of a royal confessor into the domain of 
court intrigue, which his rules closed against him, more terribly 
punished. The docile King changed on the spot his estimate 
of Pombal, whom he began to regard as a pattern of all 
excellence. The Minister felt his ascendency, and cautiously 
and noiselessly riveted the victim’s chain. He worked upon 
the wretched prince’s fears, holding over his head vague terrors 
of assassination, breathing into his ear that a strong party of 
malcontents desired to raise Don Pedro to the throne, and that 
most of the high nobility of the kingdom were disloyal, till by 
degrees King Joseph came to feel that Pombal was his only 
faithful servant, and the whole power of the State passed into 
the hands of the Minister. 

It soon became irksome to Pombal to observe the forms of 
law, and he condemned by his own sole act, unconvicted, and 
even untried, those who had incurred his resentment, extort- 
ing the King’s sanction to his proceedings. The Count de 
Saint Priest, who is hostile to the Society of Jesus, and friendly 
to Pombal, says of him: “He did not try to lisp the word 
liberty, but proclaimed civilization to be the legitimate daughter 
of despotism.” He says also that the displeasure manifested by 
the proud nobles of Portugal at his marriage with the Countess 
Dahun made him “vow from the depths of his soul the ruin of 
those to whom he could not assimilate himself.” The master- 
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stroke of cunning, which put the young King absolutely at 
Pombal’s mercy was the request, of course acceded to at once, 
that he should be promptly informed of any charges made 
against him, since they were sure to be calumnies, and he had 
naturally a right to be permitted to refute them. Complaints 
were effectually silenced by this sagacious measure, for it was 
soon apparent that all who ventured to appeal to the King 
from the injustice of the Minister found redress in the shape of 
arbitrary imprisonment, with confiscation of property. 

Pombal did not hate the Society on its own account, but as 
an obstacle in his path. He hated the nobles because he had 
felt their disdain, and he hated the Church because he chose to 
hold her responsible for his country’s degradation, of which 
crimes that had long cried to heaven for vengeance were the 
true and sufficient cause. He saw in the Jesuits men who would 
not favour his dark designs of personal revenge, and who would 
sell their lives to save the kingdom from the curse of schism ; 
and he feared them because they had earned almost universal 
respect, and because their advice was much sought by good men 
of all classes. 

Hypocrisy was part of his nature. He professed to seek not 
the ruin but the purification of the Society of Jesus, protesting 
with pious grief to Benedict the Fourteenth that the holy Rule 
of Ignatius was not well observed. Voltaire is amused at this. 
The Jesuits were turned out of France because they observed 
their abominable Rule, and were sworn to a system of monstrous 
iniquity : they were turned out of Portugal because they lived 
in violation of their heaven-inspired Rule, and were degenerate 
children of a holy mother. Pombal had another weakness. To 
ambition and vindictiveness he added avarice, and these several 
motives sometimes counteracted one the other, so that his 
conduct seemed at times strangely inconsistent. 

A dreadful desolation came at this man’s bidding. The 
Society of Jesus had been intrusted with the work of evan- 
gelizing the Indians in South America, but the missioners soon 
found that no fruit could possibly attend their preaching, if the 
vicious manners of men, in name Christian, were always present 
to the eyes of the poor Indians as the practical exemplification 
of the purity of the Gospel. The only chance of making 
Christians of the Indians was to keep them away from the 
Europeans. The first of the Jesuit “Reductions” was estab- 
lished in 1610 by two Italian Fathers, Cataldino and Maceta, 
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on the river Paranapané, a tributary of the Parana, at a distance 
of six hundred leagues from the sea. This settlement received 
the name of Loreto. Under the care of their holy teachers the 
Indians, who but a little time before had been living in wretched- 
ness and moral degradation, renewed in their heavenly lives the 
Christianity of which we read in the Acts of the Apostles. Sin 
and gloom were banished from the commonwealth. These 
happy children of God had really been born again to the 
Church in the waters of Baptism. The law of Christ had sunk 
deep into their hearts, and, where once hatred and vice had 
raged, all now was purity and peace. The innocence of children 
beamed in their faces, yet, when they were removed from their 
holy guardians, they showed that they could fight for their 
liberty. It was the triumph of grace. The wilderness bloomed 
like Eden once more. Social economists may smile at a nation 
of grown-up children, but Christ has said that unless we become 
as little children we shall not enter into His kingdom, and in 
Paraguay was realized the very thought of that evangelical 
childishness. 


At sunrise the whole people attended the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and after the day’s work was over the sound of the bell again 
summoned the children to recite the Rosary. On Saturdays all attended 
Mass, with organ and music, in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
in the evening sang her litanies with solemn chant. On Sundays the 
whole people were assembled at dawn to sing the Christian doctrine. 
This was followed by all the exercises and rites of a Catholic people— 
baptisms, marriages, public reprehensions and acknowledgment of faults, 
the usual announcements of a parish, solemn Mass, and sermon... . 
Such was the respect for duty, that slight punishments sufficed to main- 
tain a perfect order, so that even amongst these children of the forest, 
just rescued from a_life of absolute barbarism, the grosser crimes were 
seldom seen. Here every one was free: each one had his own little 
property, which sufficed for his support, and the wise prevision of the 
Fathers took care that there should always be a common stock, from 
which the needy could be supplied, for they well knew that it would 
require generations to overcome the naturally indolent and improvident 
dispositions of these people. Every one, therefore, had sufficient, and 
as there was neither gold nor silver in the Reductions, there was little 
incentive to avarice or its attendant quarrels. ... The Father who 
presided over the settlement received his appointment from the Spanish 
Governor of the province, as also did the chief corregidor, or officer of 
justice, who was always an Indian, the other officials in the management 
of the settlement being chosen by the Fathers. * 


* P.\2g. 
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The world does not believe in disinterested work for God. 
The Jesuits could not be supposed to take all this trouble 
without ulterior designs. Therefore they were drawing immense 
revenues from secret mines, and training the neophytes to form 
the nucleus of an independent Jesuit empire. Nothing was too 
absurd for belief. The Jesuits jealously guarded their Indians 
from contamination. They had obtained a prohibition from the 
Catholic King for any European to set foot in the Reductions. 
Here was a proof of guilt. They had something valuable to 
hide. What could it be but gold? Men soon forgot that the 
whole question of the Jesuit gold mines had been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and the Fathers of the Society had put in the clearest 
light the purity of their intentions and their absolute loyalty. 

A gentleman of ardent imagination, Gomez Pereira, residing 
in Rio Janeiro, revived the exploded theory, and, backed by the 
Governor of Brazil, Gomez Freire d’Andrada, made a proposition 
in 1750 to Pombal, which found hearty favour in the sight of the 
energetic Minister of Foreign Affairs, then fresh in office. The 
proposal was to restore to Spain the rich colony of San Sacra- 
mento, on the Rio de la Plata, which had been ceded to Portugal 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, and to demand in exchange the less 
fertile lands lying east of the Uruguay, honeycombed (by hypo- 
thesis) with gold mines, carefully kept out of sight by the Jesuit 
Superiors of the seven Reductions of St. Michael, St. Laurence, 
St. Aloysius, St. John, St. Francis Borgia, the Holy Angels, and 
St. Nicholas. Pombal, in spite of the published declaration of 
Philip the Fifth of Spain, only seven years before, that after 
careful examination it appeared that “no mines were known and 
that metals had never been known in those quarters,” acting, as 
he often did, first, and thinking afterwards, hastily offered the 
silly scheme to the acceptance of the King of Spain, who, looking 
only to the material value of the lands exchanged, consented to 
the bargain. It was stipulated that the Indians should evacuate 
the settlements, for Pombal did not wish his search for gold to 
be impeded. The forcible removal of thirty thousand Indians 
from their happy homes did not appear in the light of a serious 
objection. The General of the Society of Jesus was requested 
to send orders to the Provincial of Paraguay to effect the migra- 
tion of the Indians. The General immediately sent the order, 
and the Provincial at once made a journey of several hundred 
miles, assembled the missionaries, and held a consultation. The 
case was a difficult one. The poor Indians were to be asked to 
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consent to expatriate themselves, to leave their houses and lands 
and the fruits of more than a hundred years of industry, and to 
decamp with their wives and children and moveable goods, 
making a toilsome march through the forest, it mattered not 
whither; for no thought of the welfare of Christian Indians 
disturbed the golden dreams of the Portuguese Minister. The 
Reductions were an obstacle to mining operations, and must be 
swept away. 

Resistance was out of the question, remonstrance was tried 
to no purpose. The Jesuit Fathers did their best to persuade 
the poor Indians to bow with resignation to their fate, but the 
heartless and senseless haste of the Commissioners made a great 
difficulty into a sheer impossibility, and drove the natives into a 
war of desperation. The King of Spain had ordered that full 
time should be allowed for making the migration less disastrous, 
The Provincial asked for a delay of three years, and was rudely 
told that all must be finished in three months. The efforts of 
the Jesuit Fathers to carry out this quite impracticable command 
only had the deplorable effect of ruining their own influence 
with the Indians. Docility was changed into distrust. Three 
hundred misguided men resolved to kill Father Louis Alta- 
mirano. The Reductions were laid under interdict, the Fathers 
suspended, the sacraments denied even to the dying. The Para- 
guayan war was soon at an end. A few hundred Indians were 
killed. Fifteen thousand returned to savage life ; the rest made 
their submission and were kindly treated. A glorious work of 
Christian zeal had been ruined for ever, but no gold mines 
were found to make compensation for the damage done to 
immortal souls. 

It was, however, on the northern frontier of the Portuguese 
dominions, and in connection with the settlements of the River 
Amazon in South America, that the direct persecution of Jesuit 
Fathers began. They had long been unpopular with the Portu- 
guese merchants, who, at the instance of the Fathers, had been 
forbidden, in the year 1652, to employ the natives as slaves. 
Father Vieira, who by his single voice had put a stop to a 
terrible bush-war, and had made many thousand ferocious 
cannibals into docile subjects of the King of Portugal, was 
put into prison, and in 1660 was forcibly carried to Portugal 
with his colleagues. The Kings of Portugal, by repeated 
decrees, supported the Fathers in their protection of the natives, 
but this only served to embitter the strife with those to whom 
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commercial interests prevailed over considerations of humanity. 
In 1725 the Governor of Maranhdo said in a letter to John 
the Fifth: “The Fathers of the Society, in this State of 
Maranhio, are objects of enmity, and have always been held 
in hatred, for no other cause than their strenuous defence of 
the liberty of the unfortunate Indians.” 

In 1736 the merchants renewed their complaints, and 
warned the King against the growing power of the Jesuits. A 
Royal Commissioner, after a patient investigation, which occu- 
pied twenty months, once more declared that the Jesuits were 
hated by avaricious men because they protected the Indians. 
A few years later Pombal came to power, and the doom of 
the friends of the Indians was sealed. He sent his own 
brother, Francis Xavier Mendoza, upon whose docile co-opera- 
tion in injustice he could rely, as Governor of Maranhao, and 
Captain General in South America, with orders to oppress the 
Jesuit Fathers in the name of the King. In June, 1755, 
Pombal, in his zeal for the purity of Canon Law, as he was 
careful to state, sent instructions to his brother to take from 
the Jesuits all temporal administration of the missions. This 
was followed by the suppression of a Jesuit College as being 
superfluous, and the sending to Spain of the redundant Fathers. 
This was done as usual in the name of the poor weak King ; 
but when the Fathers on their return presented themselves to 
his Majesty, they found him entirely ignorant of all that his 
officers had done for him. Pombal at the same time circulated 
sinister reports of the Fathers, and prepared to strike a blow 
nearer home. Father Emmanuel Ballister was banished from 
Lisbon at an hour’s notice for preaching that commercial profits 
were of less importance than eternal life. Father Fonseca was 
banished on a fabricated charge of presenting a petition to the 
King. The earthquake of Lisbon, which occurred on the Ist of 
November of this year (1755), gave Pombal other work to do, 
but made no change in his intentions. The house of the 
wicked Minister was among the few houses which remained 
unwrecked. The Jesuit Fathers did such good service in the 
universal distress that the King recalled the two who had been 
banished, and wrote to thank the Provincial. When, however, 
the city began to rise from its ruins, Pombal prepared to renew 
the conflict. He again found fault with the preaching. The 
Fathers spoke of the calamity as “a warning from heaven and 
a call to repentance,” but Pombal took this as a personal insult. 
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Father Malagrida, whom all the people regarded as a saint, 
was sent into exile on the anniversary of the earthquake. The 
King was assiduously informed of the crimes of the Jesuits in 
Maranhdo, but Pombal saw that with Jesuit Fathers actually 
present at the court it would be impossible to prevent some ray 
of light stealing in. They must be dismissed, and the King was 
accordingly made to believe that they were disposed to favour 
the pretensions of Don Pedro, and was induced to sign an order 
for their removal from the palace. The Provincial asked to see 
the King, but he was not allowed to pass the entrance. The 
public mind was not quite ripe for the large measures which 
Pombal meditated. The first thing to be done was to destroy 
the good name of the Society. The Brief Relation was 
published and widely disseminated. Other lying pamphlets 
followed. Pombal pretended to be shocked at the accusations 
which he himself had invented, and applied to Benedict XIV., 
then on his death-bed, for a commission to effect a reformation 
of the Society of Jesus. The Jansenists were watching every 
movement, and exulting as each fresh blow was struck. The 
grand old Pope thought that a judicial inquiry such as Pombal 
seemed, but only seemed, to demand, would be the very best 
way of establishing the innocence of the Jesuits, charged with 
enormous crimes which their enemies pretended to believe. He 
appointed Cardinal Saldanha, and gave him all powers to 
examine and to adjust. Pombal made sure that the Fathers 
would resist, and he built new prisons for their reception. He 
was deceived, but the submission of the Fathers did not save 
them, for unfortunately the Papal envoy betrayed his trust. 
Every precaution which Benedict had prescribed was from the 
first disobeyed. The investigation was to be secret. Pombal 
had it proclaimed from the house tops. The Cardinal was to 
spare no pains in eliciting for himself the truth or falsehood of 
the charges. He pronounced sentence at the end of thirteen 
days without having invited the accused to say one word in 
explanation or defence, “and as if it was intended to make the 
poor Cardinal ridiculous to the end of time, the sentence 
concludes with a demand for the production of those documents 
which alone could have tested the truth of the accusations, and 
have justified his declarations.” 

Pombal’s next step was to bully the Patriarch of Lisbon, 
a friend of the Society, into the belief that for the sake of peace 
it would be better to suspend the Fathers from the exercise 
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of their ecclesiastical functions. He died a month afterwards, 
protesting with his latest breath that the Society was innocent, 
having been careful also to leave a formal declaration to the 
same effect, signed by himself, for the relief of his own con- 
science. The Archbishop of Evora, when he heard that the 
poor Patriarch had wept bitterly over his weakness, said, “Tears 
are not enough ; he should have shed the last drop of his blood.” 

Saldanha was immediately proclaimed the new Patriarch 
of Lisbon. Saldanha’s delegate in Maranhao, the Archbishop 
of Bahia, did everything which Saldanha ought to have done 
in Portugal. He made a careful inquiry into every alleged 
malpractice, and having found nothing worthy of censure, he 
courageously refused to suspend the Fathers or to permit their 
property to be confiscated. Of course he had to answer to 
Pombal for thus daring to follow his conscience, nor had he 
long to wait. The Minister, on hearing of the result of the 
investigation, sent orders that the Archbishop was to be ejected 
from his palace, his property seized, and his see declared vacant. 

Clement the Thirteenth succeeded on the death of Benedict 
the Fourteenth in 1758. Scarcely had the new Pope mounted 
the throne, when the new General of the Jesuits, Father 
Lawrence Ricci, on the feast of St. Ignatius, presented a 
memorial praying that the Portuguese Jesuits might not be 
condemned unheard. Cardinal Passionei immediately presented 
a counter-memorial, praying that the measures already adopted 
against the Jesuits might be confirmed. 

The Jansenists in Rome redoubled their efforts. They 
represented to the Portuguese Ambassador, Almada, that the 
Holy Father was devoted to the Jesuits, and that intimidation 
gave the only chance of success. Once more it was decided 
that the first thing was to form a false public opinion, and a 
ready writer was employed to throw together as many calumnies 
as he could. Mer. Bottari did his work too enthusiastically, 
for he did not keep within the bounds of plausibility, and he 
injured his cause with all men of sound judgment. “His book 
(Reflections of a Portuguese, &c.) is nothing less than diabolical 
for the malice and falsehood with which it teems.” It was only 
a concoction from previous works dictated by blind hatred—the 
Theatrum Jesuiticum, the Tuba Magna, the Tuba Altera, the 
Artes Jesuitice, all long ago condemned. This book was fol- 
lowed before long by a whole deluge of scurrilous pamphlets. 

Meantime Pombal was filling full the measure of his sinful- 
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ness. Nothing but irrefragable evidence could make credible 
such crimes as are too surely proved against this wretched man. 
He from his own wicked mind invented a conspiracy on purpose 
to bring his political rivals and the blue blood of Spain to the 
scaffold. For an imaginary crime, known to Pombal as such, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Tavora, with their two sons, 
and the Duke of Aveiro, with five servants, were put to a cruel 
death. The aged Marchioness was venerated by all for her 
holiness of life ; but Pombal had kept before his mind for years 
the thought of vengeance against the proud family of Tavora, 
which had rejected an alliance with his son. It was a sore 
disappointment to the blood-thirsty tyrant that he could not 
slay more victims. He made great but unavailing efforts to 
implicate ten Jesuit Fathers in his conspiracy; but their inno- 
cency was so clear that he did not dare to put them to death, 
and only kept them for many years in horrible dungeons without 
a trial. He published his own account of the whole affair. 
Europe did not know all his guilt, but was disgusted with the 
little which did transpire. 

When this tragedy had been accomplished, Pombal directed 
his undivided energies to the great work of ruining the Society 
of Jesus. He despatched to the Holy Father a long catalogue 
of accusations, asking for extreme remedies for evils so deep- 
seated. The Pope sent a Brief to the King empowering him 
to punish, at his discretion, ecclesiastical offenders already 
found guilty of treasonable designs, but refusing a general con- 
cession for all future cases; and he sent a letter with the Brief 
praying for a merciful judgment. Almada played into his 
master’s hands, and Pombal, by complicated cunning, kept the 
letters back and made the King act upon the Brief without 
having read it. “He procured his signature to the long-desired 
Decree of Expulsion. It is dated the 3rd of September, but 
was not formally published till the 5th of October, 1759. If 
the young King had read the letter of the Holy Father he 
would scarcely have signed the decree. 

Immediate measures were taken. The Fathers from Porta- 
legre and Villa Viciosa had already been assembled at the 
College of Elvas, and together with the Fathers of that College 
had been marched to the College of Evora, before even the 
Decree had been signed. At Evora similarly there had been a 
preliminary convocation of Jesuits, so that when the Decree was 
signed all was in readiness for the actual start. The old and 
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young Jesuits were first separated. The latter were allowed to 
remain in the College, to be subjected to various probations of 
their constancy. The former. were marched off to the Tagus. 
Thence in company with Fathers from Santarem and Lisbon 
they were conveyed to Civita Vecchia, and there with cool 
effrontery left on the hands of the Papal Government without 
any previous arrangement. Of the march to the Tagus and the 
passage by sea, it is enough here to say that both were by 
Pombal’s orders carried out with studied insult and cold-blooded 
cruelty. A fortnight later the Professed Fathers of Coimbra 
were shipped off in the same manner. 

Then began the persecution of the younger men. It was 
thought that they might be easily induced to abandon their 
vocation, but Pombal reckoned without the grace of God. A few 
surrendered to the entreaties of their friends. Cardinal Saldanha 
urged the rest to renounce their vows, and promised preferment 
and worldly advantages. They spurned the offer. Pombal 
thought that an autograph letter from him could not fail. He 
required an answer in writing from each. He received for 
answer that they were ready to die. Some vouchsafed no other 
reply than the formula of their vows written in their blood. The 
Minister was outmanceuvred. He could not punish the young 
men with death, as he would have liked to do, so he had to 
exile them also and own himself defeated. One of their number 
had been very zealous in urging his brethren to constancy. He 
was a namesake and kinsman of the persecutor, who sent him to 
prison to expiate his fault. 

The Decree of Expulsion extended to all the Portuguese 
dominions, and Pombal sent for the Jesuit Fathers from East 
and West. Their sufferings on the long voyage were aggravated 
with inhuman ingenuity, for cruelty was likely to please, and 
compassion was sure to irritate, the all-powerful Pombal. Two 
officers alone dared his resentment and showed Christian feeling. 
The Chinese Fathers were distinguished from the rest by being 
confined to a loathsome dungeon at the end of their terrible 
voyage instead of being landed with the rest in the Pontifical 
dominions. General terms fail to convey any real idea of the 
multiplied horrors of these deportations. Father Weld thus 
speaks— 

Whilst the Fathers of Bahia were thus detained in the novitiate, 
detachments of soldiers were sent to the missions of the interior to 
break up all the residences of the Jesuits, and bring the Fathers under 
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guard to the city. Some of these missions were several hundred miles 
distant. The season was exceedingly dry, and the sufferings of the 
journey were terrible. Often they had to travel over eighty or a 
hundred miles of uninhabited country without meeting with water, and 
this under a burning sun; and as it was the time of Lent, and the 
missioners wished to observe the law of the Church to the letter, it was 
often two in the afternoon before they tasted food. Though every haste 
was made, the Fathers at Bahia had set sail before those from the 
interior could reach the city, and they in their turn were kept close 
prisoners, waiting for a ship to take them to Lisbon, and exposed like 
their brethren to every annoyance that the malice of the officials 
suggested. The Fathers from St. Paul were taken to St. Sebastian, 
and here it was that they were associated with malefactors to render 
their state more odious. The order of the march was as follows. 
First came five mulatto criminals in chains, conducted by a mounted 
sergeant, and attended by infantry. These were followed by the Jesuit 
Fathers, who were at first carried in litters by Indians, each litter being 
attended by a soldier, and the procession was closed by the Governor 
and two officers on horseback, and a body of infantry marching to the 
sound of the drum. If those from the interior suffered from drought, 
here they had to travel over roads which the rains had turned into 
swamps, frequently wet to the skin themselves with the continual rains, 
hurried on with scarcely time allowed for refreshments, till the Indians 
were no longer able to carry the litters. Then they were urged on on 
foot at such a pace that two of the old men were unable to continue 
the journey, and remained the whole night on the mountains, exposed 
to the cold and rain. At length, after great fatigues and hardships, they 
arrived at a little port called Cubatano, where they were shut up, wet 
as they were, all in one room, with no article of furniture of any kind, 
and with nothing but the floor on which to take rest ; and, after a day 
of extreme fatigue, left without food till close on midnight. The next 
day was the feast of the Espousals of the Blessed Virgin Mary. They 
asked that one at least might be allowed to say Mass, but this was 
refused on the plea that all communication with other persons was 
forbidden, and that, as there were many persons about, the offering of 
the Holy Sacrifice would be a transgression of this order. And thus, 
whether from a slavish fear of offending the Minister or a desire to raise 
themselves in his favour, with very few exceptions these servants of the 
Crown, each according to his degree, added his portion to the already 
full cup of tribulation which it pleased God through their hands to send 
to His servants. The next day all the Fathers were put on board ship 
and taken to St. Sebastian. Here those who were not professed had to 
go through the usual ordeal of threats and entreaties to induce them to 
leave the Society. They were then shut up in the College till the ship 
was ready to sail, and in the meantime everything they had with them, 
every book and manuscript, was taken from them. 

The party from St. Sebastian embarked on March 16, and reached 
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the Tagus on June 6; those from Bahia sailed on April 19, and arrived 
on June 23; while those from Rio Janeiro and Pernambuco were at 
sea from the beginning of February till June 19. In all three cases 
they were treated with an inhumanity that could hardly have been 
exceeded if they had been slaves. The weather was exceedingly hot, 
the space allotted to them confined, and, notwithstanding this, they 
were kept constantly in the lower part of the ship without being allowed 
to come upon deck or to breathe the fresh air, till the surgeon of the 
ship from St. Sebastian, who feared an epidemic on board, insisted that 
this should sometimes be permitted. But to keep this indulgence within 
the prescribed limits, soldiers stood with drawn swords at the entrance 
of the hold. Their food was vegetables cooked in sea-water, and the 
burning thirst which consumed them was not to be assuaged by the 
scanty allowance of water which was assigned to them for each day. 
They arrived in the Tagus more dead than alive, but instead of being 
allowed to land, they were kept close prisoners in the harbour, and even 
with the ports closed, that no one might see the sad state in which they 
were, thus taking away from them the little ventilation that had been 
allowed them. 

The following passage from the letter already referred to, gives some 
idea of the horrors of this passage: ‘‘In the three ships they were all 
kept constantly under the hatches, as we do with Guinea slaves. 
Mass was said for them by a friar or a secular priest. Their food was 
beans and a small pittance of rice now and then, and a little bad water 
No one can express or perhaps conceive what they suffered in this 
voyage. Some of them had been five months on board before they 
came to the coast of Portugal. Their thirst was terrible, and they were 
reduced to the most dreadful straits. Five died in all the extremities 
of misery. One of them threw his almost lifeless limbs at the feet of one 
of their guardians, entreating him by all that is sacred and tender 
to give him a little water. He was answered with indignation, that 
such as he must expect no relief; and after the man had reviled the 
suppliant in the most opprobrious manner, he ordered a very small 
quantity to be given him. It was just enough to let him feel more 
sensibly the pangs of thirst, but not to mitigate them, and he soon 
after expired. The sick and dying were refused the last sacra- 
ments. In the man-of-war, in which there were only thirty-nine, two 
or three obtained leave to say Mass now and then, but the crew 
were all forbidden to be present. It would be an endless task to 
recount the sufferings of this voyage of misery; the sufferers them- 
selves could scarcely believe their own remembrance, if their experi- 
ence had not left them every kind of proof. It is a most singular 
mark of Providence that two hundred and sixty of all ages could 
undergo so much with the loss of only five. In this condition they 
arrived at Lisbon on St. Antony’s Day, but were not allowed to 
land. They remained off the bar for fifteen days, so strictly guarded 
with double sentinels that during that time they could not hear a word 
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of their brethren in Portugal, or of anything that had passed in the 
kingdom. They were consigned to a large Genoese ship that had been 
built for a man-of-war, and had but few guns on board, and in this they 
all met once more. They were not suffered to come on deck till out of 
sight of shore, for such were the captain’s orders. They afterwards had 
the liberty of the ship, provided for themselves as well as they could, 
and arrived at Civita Vecchia after a favourable passage. After all this 
misery, not a word of complaint is to be heard from any one of them. 
Father Lynch, like a spiritual man, told me they might have suffered 
more, but hoped that God would accept of what they had endured for 
His name. At Civita Vecchia they left one dying and carried seven to 
the hospital. They have been all half devoured by vermin, and smell 
strongly of the filth of a foul ship.” 

The same writer describes their arrival in Rome as follows: “ Last 
night, about an hour after dark, twenty-two of the new inhabitants 
arrived in chaises from Civita Vecchia, and every second day they will 
be followed by as many more, till all have left the place. Ido not 
know how to describe the satisfaction I had on seeing these good 
confessors of Christ. There were sixteen priests (all old men of about 
sixty or seventy years), two scholars, and four lay-brothers. As soon 
as the Fathers were helped out of the carriages, I witnessed what I 
think was the finest procession I ever saw. Some of the old men were 
leaning on sticks, others on lay-brothers, all with a great pair of beads 
about their neck, a large crucifix stuck in their girdle, with a cap in their 
hands, such as you have seen in paintings of some of our Indian 
missionaries, their faces emaciated with misery, their eyes staring, as it 
were, looking round for their accustomed sentinels. As they went 
along I heard a confused noise of Scripture sentences—‘ Domine judica 
causam tuam;’ ‘Exurge Domine ;’ ‘Si patimur et conglorificabimur ;’ 
‘Omnia ad majorem Dei gloriam,’ seemed to be the end of all.’” ... 

At Para the orders of the Minister had been executed with even 
greater rigour than elsewhere, owing to the zeal of the Governor, Don 
Francis Xavier, the brother of the Minister, and Mgr. Bulhoens, who 
was soon to receive his reward in the Archbishopric of Evora, to which 
he was now promoted. The College was, as usual, closely guarded 
by soldiers, and thither those living in the other houses had been 
brought under escort like malefactors, to be placed under a common 
guard; and, as in other places, vigorous efforts were made to induce 
the younger men to abandon the Society. In this the Archbishop 
distinguished himself, using all possible arguments, promises, and 
threats, even quoting passages of Scripture, opinions of Doctors, and, 
in his own way, the example of saints, but with no more success than 
elsewhere. One young man, who had been known to the Governor 
in Portugal, was taken to his palace, treated with the greatest kindness 
and hospitality for four or five days, in hopes of winning him, and being 
found inflexible, was sent back to prison with the rest. It is needless 
to make reflection on these facts; they all bear one testimony. No 
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individual was accused of any crime; the zeal of the Archbishop did 
not attempt to lay against one of them a charge of violation of the 
canons. The facts were too well known ; they were guilty only of being 
Jesuits, and had they but consented to be faithless to their vow, which 
as Catholics their persecutors acknowledged to be holy, they would 
have been held to have fulfilled all justice and earned the esteem of 
the King. 

At length, on September 4, after being again subjected to a strict 
examination, they were conducted by soldiers, at midnight to the place 
of embarkation, and conveyed on board a man-of-war, to the number of 
a hundred and fifty. As usual, the lower part of the ship was assigned 
to them. For the first eight days they were totally unprovided with 
any form of bed, and during the whole voyage, which lasted till 
December 2, they had to endure the stench of the hold, the stifling 
closeness arising from so many persons being confined together, together 
with the burning heat of the tropics, added to a cruel neglect even of 
the most absolute necessaries of meat and drink. Four fell victims 
to the hardships of the voyage; several times it happened that 
Fathers fainted from want of food, and some were driven to barter 
articles of their clothing with the sailors to sustain their lives. In the 
Tagus every precaution was taken to prevent their being seen. They 
were again subjected to the usual efforts to induce them to leave the 
Society, but all having triumphantly overcome this last trial, some were 
taken to the prisons of St. Julian, and the remainder embarked on 
board a Danish vessel bound for Civita Vecchia, where they arrived 
January 17, 1761. 

In the vast regions of the East there were at this time a little more 
than three hundred Jesuits divided among the four Provinces of Goa, 
Malabar, China, and Japan, which were all comprised in the Assistancy 
of Portugal. The two former came directly under the authority of the 
Portuguese Government; those of China and Japan only inasmuch as 
Macao, where they had their head-quarters, belonged to Portugal. 
Great as was the need of Apostolic labourers in this vast field, and 
abundant as was the harvest of which it now gave promise, Carvalho 
was bent on not leaving a Jesuit in any spot to which his influence 
reached. He sent the most stringent orders to have them all sent 
prisoners to Lisbon, as if he dreaded lest the smallest root or fibre 
of so pernicious a plant should poison a soil which belonged to 
Portugal... . 

In this long voyage (from Goa to Lisbon) they were confined, as 
usual, at the bottom of the ship, the place was almost without light, 
and the space allowed to each of them, owing to the smallness of 
the vessel, did not exceed four palms in length by two in breadth, so 
that the captain had vainly remonstrated at having to take so many, but 
was told that whether there was room or not, they must go;* they 
were left in the greatest want of the most necessary articles; and 

3 Compendio Istorico, p. 265. 
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besides all this, the food during this long imprisonment was scanty and 
disgusting. During this long navigation they subsisted, says the author 
of the Compendio,* on rottenness, and if a proof of their sufferings were 
wanted, it would be found in the fact that twenty-three of their number 
died during the voyage, victims, as no one will deny, of the most 
cruel and unjust oppression. The vessel anchored in the Tagus at 
the end of May, 1761. Of those who reached Lisbon alive, many were 
not subjects of Portugal. These were conveyed from the prison on 
sea to swell the number of sufferers in the famous dungeons of St. Julian, 
or Junqueira. Besides these, many were fit only for an hospital, so that 
only forty-five subjects of Portugal remained to be sent to Italy ; and to 
these were added fourteen taken from the prisons of Azeitano. These 
fifty-nine were consigned to a Danish captain to be conveyed to Civita 
Vecchia. As many among these were sick, they asked for the favour 
of having the Holy Oils on board, in case any of them should close 
their captivity at sea; but this was a grace which the refined barbarity 
of the Count St. Vincent, who superintended the embarkation, would 
not allow. It pleased God to preserve them from this need, but it was 
His will that their journey should still be full of difficulties. 

On June 13 they were captured by Moorish pirates, and_ taken 
prisoners to Algiers. It required no little courage of heart to face this 
new captivity, with the horrors of the voyage from Goa still fresh in 
their minds, and the hereditary cruelty of the Moors and their detes- 
tation of the name of Christian and Portuguese, before them. But they 
commended themselves to the Mother of God and to St. Aloysius, 
whose feast was close at hand, and took heart from the thought that 
they had offered themselves without reserve to. God, and could have no 
greater mark of His approbation than the complete acceptance of the 
sacrifice. But God came to their relief in a way which they had not 
looked for. The corsairs having put a crew on board, and taken two 
of the Fathers as hostages, hastened into port with colours flying, 
announcing a prize. The report had been spread that the Jesuits 
possessed great riches, and the captain flattered himself with the 
expectation of chests of gold and other treasures, especially as he heard 
they had come from the Indies. The shore was lined with an immense 
crowd, and the sight of the two Fathers was the signal for an outburst of 
insult against the Christian name. But the Admiral in command of 
the port interposed, and took them to the house of a rich Moor, where 
they were received with all possible kindness and even treated with all 
the delicacies that the place afforded. 

Meantime the Danish Consul, though differing from the captives 
both in nation and religion, moved with compassion at the sufferings 
which he saw awaited these innocent men, determined to do all in his 
power to liberate them. He represented to the Dey that an insult had 
been committed against the flag of his country which he was bound to 
resent ; that these men were not to be considered Portuguese, as they 

* Tbid. P. 266, 
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were under sentence of perpetual banishment from their country ; that 
instead of being rich, they possessed only the miserable clothes they 
wore; that there was not the least chance of the King of Portugal 
ransoming them ; that the Pope had not the means to do so; that most 
of them were so sick or old as to be useless as slaves; so that the 
wisest thing he could do in his own interest was to get rid of them 
again as quickly as possible. The Dey, having ascertained that all this 
was true, with a severity worthy of an Eastern story ordered the corsair 
to receive forty stripes on the spot, and five hundred during the three 
following days, with the condition, it is related, that if he survived them 
he was to be hanged. The hostages were then delivered up to the 
Consul, who took them to his house, supplying them with everything 
they needed, and told them that he could account for the conduct of 
the Dey only on the supposition of a special protection from heaven, 
so different was it from anything he had observed in him before. So 
God made use of the justice of a Lutheran and the humanity of a Moor 
to make up for the Christian charity which passion had stamped out 
of the breasts of the Catholic Portuguese. It is said that the Moorish 
Admiral, having gone on board the-Danish ship at Algiers, and knowing 
Portuguese, entered into conversation with the Fathers, and having 
heard the alleged cause of their expulsion, said to the exiles : “ Did the 
Minister think that you, living at Goa, could have fired the shots at 
the King, or that old men like you had usurped his power? Depend 
on it, it is the little riches you possess that are the cause of all. If you 
had been poorer he would not have disturbed you.” He then added: 
“There will be yet more earthquakes in Lisbon in punishment for the 
injustice with which the Portuguese treat the priests of the law which 
they profess.” Carvalho had imprisoned Jesuits who dared to say that 
the earthquakes were a chastisement fromm God ; and thus the Mahometan 
acknowledged a truth which it was forbidden to Christians to confess. 
The remainder of the voyage was prosperous. They arrived at Civita 
Vecchia on July 8, 1761, and, after thirty-nine days of quarantine, were 
allowed to celebrate the feast of the Assumption in joy, after which 
they proceeded to Rome. 


Father Gabriel Malagrida was one of ten Fathers sent to 
prison for complicity in the “Pombal versus Tavora” conspiracy. 
He was one of three found guilty of taking a leading part. 
Pombal thirsted for his blood, but the King knew him for a 
saint, and it was not easy to bring him to consent to his death. 
Some words said by the old man in a delirium produced by 
barbarous confinement were, by a tribunal specially created for 
the occasion, pronounced to be a capital crime, and Pombal 
actually, in spite of people and King, succeeded in bringing the 
good Father’s gray hairs in blood to the grave. 
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It is said that Pombal had sent nine thousand innocent men 
to prison to die a lingering death in dungeons of which our 
humane generation cannot in dreams conceive the loathsome- 
ness. Of these only eight hundred came out alive, and in this 
remnant were fifty-eight Jesuits, whose only crime had been 
a life of Christian charity. 

The end came. The wretched Kingling whose feebleness 
had handed Portugal over to such multiplied horrors died on 
the 24th of February, 1777, recommending his daughter Mary 
of Brazil to undo his work and open the prisons. Her first 
act was to proclaim a free pardon for all Pombal’s prisoners 
of state. Soon after the despot was himself arraigned. He 
was condemned to death, but treated with a mercy which he 
had never shown. He died in his bed in 1782—R.1.P. His 
body waited burial till the restored Jesuits sang a Requiem 
Mass over it in 1832. Four great-grandchildren of Pombal 
were the first boys received in the re-opened College of 
Coimbra. 
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I—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. The Life of Marie Lataste, Lay-Sister of the Congregation of the Sacred Heart. 
With a Brief Notice of her Sister Quitterie. London: Burns and Oates, 1877. 


THE sixth volume of Mr. Healy Thompson’s Library of Religious 
Biography will make a name already familiar in France better known to 
the faithful in England. The grace of God is a very real power in this 
visible world, but ordinarily it only manifests itself in results. These, 
it is true, often strangely disturb the calculations of worldly wisdom, 
From time to time, however, we are allowed to lift the veil which hides 
the interior life and to see the actual operation of grace in some chosen 
soul. If the results are beyond the intelligence of worldly men, the 
working out of the results is still more wonderful, and we may be 
permitted to suppose that God finds a special satisfaction in perplexing 
self-reliant philosophers. Nothing could well be more contrary to the 
estimate which the prudence of the flesh would make of the providential 
government of souls, than to commission an uneducated girl to write 
theological treatises ; yet even this is quite in keeping with the action 
of Jesus Christ in His Church, which in its origin and conservation is 
a standing example of power made perfect in infirmity. A life of our 
nineteenth century sanctified under the personal direction of our Blessed 
Lord is meant by Him for our instruction, and will not be allowed to 
pass into oblivion. 

Marie Lataste was born in 1822 and died in 1847. She had two 
sisters older than herself, Quitterie, who became a Sister of Charity, 
and Marguerite. Her parents were very virtuous, and poor but not 
indigent. They possessed a little plot of ground at Mimbaste, a 
straggling village at the foot of the Pyrenees. Marie was a particulasly 
troublesome child, self-willed and ungracious, though her sister Mar- 
guerite took great pains to make her good. She made her First Com- 
munion in her twelfth year. From the moment when she began to 
prepare herself for that great grace, she resolved to do the work well 
and earnestly. Her simple, truthful soul opened itself to the love of 
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our Blessed Lord, and her conversion dated from the happy day of 
First Communion. She had been till then a gloomy child, discontented 
with the humble work of tending sheep, pining for something beyond 
the narrow world in which her lot was cast, envying great ladies, not 
so much for their fine dresses and carriages, as for their opportunities 
of greater knowledge. On the day of Communion all was changed, and 
she was from that time radiant with happiness, and the friend and 
favourite of all who knew her. 

She lived on with her parents till her twenty-second year, having her 
sister Marguerite for a constant companion, and winning for herself, by 
her affectionate readiness to help everybody, and by her cheerfulness 
and exemplary modesty, and by some indefinable charm of a higher 
order, not so much the esteem as the involuntary veneration of all the 
neighbourhood. She refused a very desirable offer of marriage, and 
finally, with the full consent of her parents, who with breaking hearts 
surrendered her to God, she went to Paris, and after spending a few 
weeks with her sister Quitterie at the Foundling Home of the Sisters of 
Charity in the Rue d’Enfer, obtained admission as a lay-Sister of the 
Congregation of the Sacré Coeur, in which she gave great edification for 
nearly four years, and died, as she had predicted, at the age of twenty- 
Six. 

This is the history of all that met the eyes of men in the soon-com- 
pleted course on earth of Marie Lataste. Her confessors and superiors 
knew something more. 

About a year after her First Communion, she saw a bright light on 
the altar, and felt her soul most powerfully attracted to the tabernacle. 
She offered herself with great fervour to serve our Lord, and He 
seemed to accept the oblation in words as simple as her own. Soon 
after this she was severely tried by incessant scruples, and by tempta- 
tions the most afflicting to a pure soul, for it was necessary to crush 
the pride out of her heart before she could belong unreservedly to 
her Divine Master. These assaults were only permitted for her sancti- 
fication. ‘They caused her intense pain, which affected her health and 
excited her mother’s compassion, but instead of leaving any stain 
upon her soul, they only deepened, as they were designed to do, her 
abhorrence of all that could offend the All-holy God to Whom she had 
consecrated herself. Only her good and wise director knew of these 
interior sufferings. She earnestly besought his permission to make a 
vow of perpetual chastity, but this he would by no means concede. 
At last he consented to her making the vow for a year ata time. She 
was soon freed from this first open persecution, but it was succeeded by 
mental trials, from which it was more difficult to escape. 

In 1839 she had her first vision of our Lord. She had gone to the 
church under the influence of a special attraction, which she had not 
felt till then. She moved along in a kind of ecstasy, having the use 
of her senses and able to walk, but taking no conscious notice of 
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the outer world. When she entered the church she saw, but at first 
indistinctly, our Lord upon the altar surrounded by His angels. She 
shrank back, and scarcely dared to look again, but put herself in 
humble prayer at a distance from the altar. Her eyes, in spite of 
herself, were fixed upon our Lord, Who, as her acts of love increased 
in fervour, showed Himself more distinctly, till at last He came from 
the altar, called her by her name, and gave her His blessing. After this 
she saw our Lord nearly every day when she heard Mass. 

In all this there was grave reason for uneasiness. It might easily be 
a dangerous illusion of the enemy. Her director affected to make little 
account of what had happened, and in her simplicity she thought 
at first that there was nothing remarkable in these manifestations, and 
that others saw our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament as she did, and she 
supposed that they kept silence about their spiritual experiences as she 
invariably did about her own. The visions went on, and her director 
made her present herself for examination to a very experienced theo- 
logian. She was treated harshly on purpose, but no examinations 
or expressions of distrust could make her angry or involve her in 
the slightest self contradiction. To try her more severely still, she 
was restricted to Communion once a month. All the time our Lord 
was Himself instructing her in dogmatic, moral, and ascetic theology, 
and a part of His practical instruction was always to tell her to refer 
everything to her spiritual guides who would be enlightened to give her 
safe counsel. ‘They ordered her to put these instructions upon paper, 
and in spite of obstacles naturally insuperable, she, in odd moments 
snatched from her work by day and her sleep by night, contrived 
unobserved to write those extraordinary documents which are now 
given to the world as the “Works of Marie Lataste.” They were 
written in her own /a/o/s, and the spelling was faulty, but that they are 
her genuine work is undoubted, and that they are in depth of know- 
ledge and clearness of definition beyond the natural powers of an 
uneducated girl is manifest. When there was question of publishing 
them the editors allowed themselves to take some slight liberties with 
the original to the extent of correcting the spelling and improving the 
arrangement. To many critics this has appeared injudicious, and 
we are fain to confess that we think it would have been better to 
publish the papers exactly as they came from her hand. 

Marie Lataste had long felt herself called to join the Congregation 
of the Sacred Heart. Her parents generously assented, but were very 
anxious that she should not be a lay-Sister. Her director interposed 
many doubts and delays, till she told him plainly that he was resisting 
the command of God. Finally her confidence triumphed over every 
obstacle. 


From the time she began to be an actual member of the Congre- 
gation of the Sacred Heart fresh graces were poured in rich abund- 
ance into Marie’s soul; she seemed to live permanently in the company 
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of the Saviour Jesus, of which her countenance gave expressive indication 
by its recollectedness and the heavenly joy which irradiated it. No one 
could help remarking this; nothing, however, was externally manifested by 
her in regard to the extraordinary favours of which she was the recipient. 
The Mére Garabis alone was admitted to the secret of what passed within 
her soul; to every one else she was silent ; and her sole object seemed to be 
to escape notice and to be forgotten. To Madame Garabis, then, we are 
indebted for what we know on this subject; and from her account we gather 
that Marie was favoured at different times with supernatural manifesta- 
tions. 

While she was yet a postulant, a soul in Purgatory, a religious of the 
Sacré Coeur, appeared to her. The Mére Garabis, when Marie related the 
circumstance to her, affected doubt, and told her that her imagination must 
have deceived her. ‘‘ Marie,” she says, ‘‘ did not add a single word in order 
to convince me of what she had stated. ‘ But what,’ I asked, ‘ was the person 
like whom you fancy you saw?’ She then described her with such accuracy 
of detail, as regarded features, manner, and the whole exterior, that I 
perfectly recognized one of our Sisters, who had lived a most edifying life, 
and had died in the odour of sanctity a few months before the arrival of 
Sister Marie. I refrained, however, from naming her. ‘ But,’ I continued, 
‘did this soul ask for prayers?’ ‘ This,’ replied Marie, ‘is what she said to 
me: I am one who is called here the Mére Eulalie de Bouchaud’ (this 
was the nun I had recognized); ‘God in His goodness sends me to you, 
Marie; you can by your prayers diminish my sufferings and shorten their 
duration. I do not yet enjoy eternal beatitude ; first, on account of certain 
negligences regarding the love of God, which is a great calamity for a soul, 
especially for a religious ; secondly, on account of the stiffness and dryness 
of my behaviour to certain persons, by which charity was wounded.’” The 
Mére Garabis did not remember the third cause with sufficient clearness to 
be able to repeat it. The suffering which seemed to consume this soul came 
almost exclusively from the intense desire to go and unite herself to God. 
“T knew,” added Sister Lataste, “that this soul received great assistance 
from the Archangel St. Michael, and she gave me to understand that the 
high degree of glory and the exalted place to which she was to be raised 
in heaven, demanded a perfect purification.” 

“ Marie,” continues Mére Garabis, “ begged me, in the name of the Mére 
Eulalie de Bouchaud, to set the Sisters to observe strict silence and the 
most perfect charity during ten days. I did so, without telling them the 
motive of this injunction. At the end of five or six days—I think it was— 
this Mother again appeared to the good Sister, when she was at Communion. 
This time she was resplendent with the glory of the Blessed, and thanked 
Marie ; who has often said to me since, ‘Oh, how beloved of God is this 
soul! How high must be her place in heaven!’” It may interest the 
reader to know that among the papers left by the Mére Eulalie was found a 
protestation, in the form of a vow, by which she engaged herself to aspire in 
all things after the highest perfection, to walk continually in the presence of 
God, and never to act save from a motive of pure love. This promise, while 
it marked the generosity of the heart from which it proceeded, indicated also 
the eminent sanctity to which our Lord had called her. It may thus serve 
to account for the rigorous expiation exacted of one apparently so faultless. 
Where much is given, much is required; and it must also be remembered 
that, while a vow adds greatly to the merit of those acts of virtue which 
are its object, it also renders the faults committed against them more 
serious. 

The knowledge of future events, and of other things of which she would 
naturally have been ignorant, was communicated at times to Marie; but 
Madame Garabis adds that it was only by our Lord’s express injunction that 
she revealed them even to her. In this manner the Mére Garabis was made 
acquainted with the several circumstances relating to houses or persons 
belonging to the Society which subsequent events verified. Marie foretold to 
this Mother her promotion to the Office of Superior. One day she wrote a 
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note containing this intimation. ‘ My worthy Mother,” she said, “ forgive 
me if I venture on too great a freedom. ‘To-day at Mass, at the moment of 
Communion, it seemed to me that our Lord, looking benignantly upon me, 
said, ‘What would you wish me to give to the Mére Mathilde?’ Ah! my 
heart expanded with joy. For an instant I hesitated as to what I ought to 
ask; then I said, ‘ Lord, Thou art never sufficiently loved: give her charity ;’ 
for this appeared to me the best of things. Then he added, ‘and discern- 
ment, for she will need that.’” At the close of the year 1845, the Mére 
Garabis, was, in fact, made Superioress of the house of Kintzheim, in Alsace, 
where there was a novitiate; the necessity, therefore, of making a wise 
choice, and of forming the subjects committed to her charge, explained the 
peculiar need in her case of the possession of discernment. Marie Lataste 
also told her that she would be sent out of France to found a new house of 
the Sacré Coeur, destined to produce rich fruits for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls; and that the Adorable Sacrament of the Altar would 
be specially honoured there. Ten years later this prediction received its 
accomplishment. 

To the same nun we are indebted for the following instance of Marie’s 
prophetic gift. Towards the close of the year 1844, the Mother General of 
the Congregation, Madame Barat, then aged sixty-five, went to Rome, and 
on the road was taken ill at Aix. The news received of her at Conflans 
gave serious alarm to the community, and the Mother Superior urged all to 
pray fervently for her recovery. “ Sister Marie,” says the Mére Garabis, 
“came to speak to me after making a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
told me on the part of our Lord that I was not to feel any more apprehension, 
for that our Reverend Mother had many years yet to labour for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart. Madame Garabis asked Marie in reply whether 
she called five or six years many years. The age of the invalid no doubt 
appeared to render a very prolonged term of life unlikely in her case ; 
but Marie reiterated her assertion in its positive, not comparative, sense. 
“ No, my mother,” she said ; “ reckon on some twenty years.” 

The Abbé Pascal Darbins, in his fourth edition of the Life and Writings 
of Marie Lataste, observes that he had inserted this prophecy in his 
manuscript copy, in order that later no suspicion might arise that it was 
subsequently added. At the beginning of May, 1865, when it was question 
of a second edition of Marie Lataste’s works, he hesitated whether he should 
allow it to appear, the Mére de Barat being still alive. It was upon reflection 
judged expedient to keep it back awhile, lest it should produce a painful 
effect upon the religious family which she had so long ruled and to which 
she was very dear. At that time there were no symptoms to indicate the 
near approach of death. After a long period of suffering the Reverend 
Mother had rallied, and regained a considerable degree of strength. She 
had accordingly resumed her ordinary occupations with marvellous activity, 
when, on the morning ot Monday, May 22, after attending Mass, she had an 
apopletic seizure, and expired on the Thursday following, which was the 
festival of the Ascension, in the calm and peace of the Blessed. She had 
directed the Congregation for sixty-three years, and her death at the time 
announced by Marie Lataste has served to confirm the truth of her pre- 
diction. 


Now that thirty years have passed over the early grave of Marie, 
we may without rashness, under correction of ecclesiastical utterances, 
apply to her case our Lord’s own test, “ By their fruits you shall know 
them.” Her life was virtuous, her death holy. 
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2. Miscellanies, by Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 2 vols. 
London : Burns and Oates, 1877. 

The Cardinal Archbishop’s fugitive writings, which have appeared 
occasionally since the year 1863, are here collected into one publication. 
Pieces of this kind, which are often lost to memory after the occasion 
which has called them forth has passed away, are sometimes among 
the most characteristic productions of a busy and earnest mind, given 
up to the questions and interests of the day, and without leisure to work 
calmly on greater undertakings. The many admirers of the Cardinal 
will be very grateful to him for the two volumes before us—-though 
such collections have an air of finality about them, which we should be 
sorry to see realized in the case of this author, As all the pieces con- 
tained in these volumes have already been published, we need hardly 
do more than enumerate them for the benefit of our readers in the 
present notice. ‘The first paper is on the subject Roma £terna, and 
was read before the Accademia of the Quiriti at Rome, in April, 1863. 
Several other papers have appeared in the Dud/in Review, from the 
same year—when, if we remember rightly, the new series was com- 
menced under the auspices of the present most amiable and 
indefatigable editor—down to the year in which we write, when the 
Cardinal contributed an article on Frederic Ozanam, which appears 
to us one of his happiest efforts, remarkable for a tender sympathy and 
largeness of view, which cannot fail to have the effect of soothing the 
occasionally acrimonious feeling with which some less wise and less 
Catholic-minded writers are too fond of speaking of the school of men 
to which Ozanam belonged. A good many other papers have been 
read at the Academia of the Catholic Religion—one to the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association, on the appropriate subject of Progress, and 
another on Zhe Demon of Socrates, before the Royal Institution, and yet 
another before the Leeds Mechanics Institution, on Zhe Dignity and 
Rights of Labour. Then we have here the answer of the Archbishop 
to Dr. Nicholson’s foolhardy and ignorant attack about the doctrine of 
the Sacred Humanity, the Letters to Mr. Cardwell on the Visit of 
Garibaldi to England, to Earl Grey on Ireland, and to the Archbishop of 
Armagh on occasion of the Dedication of the Cathedral there. Other 
papers include the controversy with Mr. Stephens in the Contemporary 
Review, and the late article on Philosophy without Assumptions. 


3. Miniature Lives of the Saints for every Day in the Year. Edited by Henry 
Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory, 2 vols. London : Burns and Oates, 1877. 
There are few things in the system of God’s government of the 

world more magnificent than the power and prominence which He 

assigns to His Saints. Just as few things can give us more quickly an 
idea of the immensity of the material universe, than to gaze on a clear 
and frosty night on the myriads of stars which are scattered like dust 
over the heavens above us, each one of which stars we know to be more 
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like our own sun in splendour and magnitude than the little globe on 
the face of which our lot is cast, so few things can give us a better 
notion of the magnificence of the kingdom of grace than the considera- 
tion of the innumerable saints whose names and lives are, to some 
extent at least, known to us, with the further truth in our mind that, for 
one of whom we khow something, there are thousands whose graces 
and glories are known to God alone, and to the blessed company to 
which they belong. Looking merely to the saints of whom we have 
some knowledge, it cannot be supposed that the brightness of their 
example and the manifold powers which we know to have been 
intrusted to them for our benefit—in accordance with the direct 
promises of our Lord—are without a special purpose in the kingdom of 
God upon earth. Thus the practical and particular devotion to the 
saints becomes one of the most obvious, as it is also one of the most 
fruitful, instincts of Christian piety, but it is one which is only partially 
and imperfectly developed in the hearts of ordinary Catholics. Hence 
we find that endeavours have constantly been made by the saints on 
earth to increase the devotion of Christians to their brethren in heaven, 
and the practice of selecting or drawing monthly or yearly patrons is one 
which has come down to us from antiquity, and the origin of which 
cannot be exactly ascertained. St. Philip Neri and St. Francis Borgia, 
about the same time, seem to have been its great propagators in the 
period of the Church in which we live, and it is to a worthy son of the 
first named of these two great saints that we owe the two admirable 
little volumes which are now before us. 

F. Sebastian Bowden tells us in his preface, that the series which he 
now sets before the public was originally intended for the use of 
the members of the little Oratory, established in connexion with the 
Church at Brompton. In this plan, each saint has a leaf to himself, 
one saint being given to each day of the year. One side of the leaf 
contains a short life of the saint, drawn up with great accuracy. The 
other side of the leaf bears as a motto some virtue characteristic of the 
saint, an exhortation, a maxim, and a text of Sacred Scripture. Thus the 
reader is furnished with sufficient knowledge of the saint to guide his 
devotion, as well as with a practical point on which to imitate him, and 
instructions as to the manner in which that imitation may be carried out. 
The short lives—which must have been the occasion of very con- 
siderable labour as well as of the exercise of great judgment—have been 
furnished by the most distinguished English Catholic writers of our 
time, beginning with his Eminence the Cardinal of Westminster. We 
need hardly say much to recommend to the use of the faithful a work 
the design of which is so excellent, and which appears to have been 
executed in a manner worthy of the design. The lives can be had in 
sheets for each month, as well as in the two neat little volumes which 
lie before us. We trust that F. Bowden may be rewarded for his zeal 
for the honour of the saints by witnessing a large increase of the 
devotion to them among English Catholics. 
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4. Introductory Dissertation on the Latin Vulgate as the authentic version of the 
Church, by the Rev. Thomas G. Law, of the Oratory. Reprinted from the 
new edition of the Douay Bible: London, 1877. 

This is a very clear and able dissertation on the history of the 
vulgate version, and on the manner in which it came to hold its place 
of pre-eminence above all other versions in the West, on the action of 
the Council of Trent and of the Holy See in the matter of its establish- 
ment as authentic, and on other kindred topics. We have never met 
with so much learning on the subject so well digested and so concisely 
put forth. It is a great gain that even Catholics who are not them- 
selves scholars—as those for whom the new edition of Haydock’s Bible 
is intended—should have at hand so intelligent and intelligible an 
account of the version which the Church uses as authentic, and of what 
she means by so using it. Scholars will appreciate the mastery which 
F. Law has over his subject, and in particular the account which 
he gives of St. Jerome and his labours, his great advantages over 
any possible modern critics, as to the manuscripts which he had at his 
command, as well as his superiority in judgment and discernment 
as to the readings which he preferred. We are very glad to see this 
valuable dissertation printed separately. 





5. Life of Thomas Edward. By Samuel Smiles. 


Mr. Smiles concludes his preface to the Zife of Thomas Edward, 
the Scotch naturalist, by asking the question “Is the life really worth 
writing?” He no doubt felt very confident of the answer which he left 
the public itself to give, and the public has answered in the affirmative. 
Thickly strewn, as the career here narrated was, with bitter disappoint- 
ments, it was a happy and fortunate day for the naturalist when the 
author of Sef-he/p first knew and became interested in him. On the 
other side, we cannot conceive this most enthusiastic student of nature 
clutching hold of some much-prized object of pursuit with more 
triumphant satisfaction than Mr. Smiles must have experienced when 
he first made acquaintance with so perfect an exponent, nay, a life-long 
martyr to the great principle of self-help. Humble as the life of Thomas 
Edward has been, and simple in its events, it stands forth a unique example 
of courageous, self-reliant perseverance, forcing its way through an equally 
persevering succession of difficulties, disappointments and defeats. It 
is a life which, from many points of view, deserves prominence, and 
though a very homely and eccentric vein runs through the whole of 
it, it conveys several serious and by no means useless lessons. We 
often speak of “the eccentricities of genius,” and apply to the expres- 
sion the twofold idea of actions that are both unusual and comical. 
The very word “genius” has many meanings, and expresses that 
which is extraordinary, and which carves out for itself an unwonted 
course in the development either of mind or character. In the highest 
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and truest sense of the word “ genius,” a considerable admixture of the 
odd and eccentric is allowed. The development even of rare and 
transcendent mental powers, striking out fresh paths of originality and 
creation in the higher arts of painting, sculpture, music, or in scientific 
invention and discoyery, is often strange and fanciful. Sometimes 
it lies dormant, awaiting some special opportunity to manifest itself, 
which seems very long in coming ; though generally it sets its stamp on 
the natural and earliest development of the mind, startling and puzzling 
all observers of childhood. Some have long and silently nurtured 
within their breasts a feeling of inward power, others seem to grow 
up all unconscious of its presence, until an external and apparently 
independent circumstance calls it forth, and reveals its existence to 
themselves, as well as to others. No doubt these and similar diversities 
in the discovery of inborn talents, exceptional in their intensity or 
in the novelty of their objects, are classed as eccentricities of genius. 
But, besides this, we often imply by the expression that men of unusual 
mental talent generally possess eccentricities of character, lightly passed 
over by others just because they are geniuses, and being exceptional in 
one particular line, are not expected to be like other men in the views 
and habits of daily life. As a matter of fact, men following an abstruse 
study or absorbed in scientific research are generally found to be 
inexperienced, dreamy, and sometimes helpless in more ordinary 
matters, they live actively only in the world of their own formation. 
The question is why should it be so? Is it to be attributed to that 
sort of equipoise by which nature seems to balance extraordinary 
favours and advantages by a corresponding disadvantage in respect of 
the world at large ; making up, if we would take a more amiable view 
of it, to very short people by an extra gift of talent and of self-content, 
to those who have never possessed or have lost the use of one sense by 
an intensified keenness in the perceptive power of the others? Is it 
that human versatility being limited, the acquisition of superior excel- 
lence in one branch of knowledge absorbs the attention too completely 
to admit of any being paid to more sublunary matters? May it not 
rather, however, be owing to none of these, but in a great measure to 
the less pardonable mistakes and mismanagement of parents and friends 
generally? Thus infant prodigies are undoubtedly the victims of 
foolish and self-interested persons, who haste to place the early 
promise of somewhat superior abilities in a mental and moral hot-bed, 
as gardeners place potted vines under a doubly strong heat, and sap out 
future life and produce by the unnatural exuberance of a one year’s 
crop. But more often the first symptoms of a taste and genius destined 
to colour a whole life and produce marvellous results, are in danger of 
being brought to an early grave by the ignorance, blindness, and utter 
incapacity of sympathy on the part of parents and others. It is thus 
that the spirit is too often soured, the natural character, however good 
originally, becomes warped, the mind is driven in upon itself, all 
unsympathetic company is fled from, and the genius lives perforce 
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an isolated being, with his first best affections nipped in the bud. The 
young rising painter, poet, or scientific explorer is treated as a nuisance, 
is so constantly told that he is an oddity, that he is disobedient, self- 
willed, ungrateful, fanciful, that he cannot help becoming that which 
he has been told a hundred times that he already is. In less correct 
language, and in common parlance, the idea of eccentricity absorbs that 
of talent or genius, and the eccentric genius becomes simply the 
character whose genius or especial bent it is to be very odd, and 
to make a great fool of himself. 

All these points have been touched upon in-order to do full justice 
to the mind and character of Thomas Edward. To most of those who 
might be personally acquainted with him, or who may have already 
read Mr. Smiles’ sketch of his life, this will appear a simple and absurd 
exaggeration, but we are convinced that it is nothing of the kind; 
in fact, we maintain that this simple shoemaker of Low Shore, Aberdeen, 
is a great man, all the greater from the entire absence of the usual helps 
and adornments of greatness in either his life or character. But we call 
him a great man because he has shown qualities of mind and character 
which, in the perfect absence of all brilliancy or unreality, are of rare 
and most valuable combination and excellence, and teach some of the 
lessons most important for the working man, the man of science, the 
man of earthly ambition to learn. First of all, we cannot, and we have 
no wish to claim for our hero the high sounding title of being a great 
genius, possessing talents or abilities of the highest order. We suppose 
that a naturalist, however learned he may be, an observer and student 
of nature, however minute, correct, or successful in important discoveries, 
could never rank as a genius of the first magnitude. Still less could 
Thomas Edward, being neither a great, a learned, nor, as to any fame in 
discoveries made, a successful naturalist, be called a great genius. But 
some of the qualities of genius were certainly his. He had the power 
to create and originate, for, as a self-taught, self-formed and utterly 
unassisted naturalist, he was in the position of the very earliest student 
of natural history whom the world has ever seen, he had, amid the 
solitary grandeur of the sea coast and the hillside, to elaborate the most 
rudimentary grammar of his favourite science. He possessed another 
characteristic of real genius in that mental vigour and comprehensive- 
ness, which enabled" him to grasp by the native, unaided energy of his 
own mind the laws and principles of science. Besides this, he was 
rich in the moral qualities attending genius, in the will, the patience, 
the courage and energy, the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, without which 
no mind, however richly endowed, can attain success or pre-eminence. 
Once more, Thomas Edward has shown himself master of a sound 
sense, a2 strict conscientiousness, a deep reverence for God, a charity 
and forbearance towards those who could, but would not, help him in his 
many trials and disappointments, and an heroic and triumphant struggle 
against misfortune, in which qualities many a man of undoubted genius 
has shown himself wofully deficient. 
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We must now turn to the history of his life, and draw from it 
one or two illustrations to justify what may easily appear at first sight 
an overwarm eulogium. Thomas Edward was born at Gosport on 
Christmas Day, 1814, though his father belonged to the Fifeshire 
militia. When sent home, on the disbandment of the regiment, the 
family settled in Aberdeen, and there, in a quarter of the town called 
the Green, our hero was brought up. It may well be asked how he 
became a naturalist. There is certainly no circumstance connected 
either with his rank of life, the tastes or abilities of either of his parents, 
the habits or associates of his home training, the character of the shoe- 
maker’s trade which he followed, the struggles and obstacles of his 
youthful days, the complete isolation of his early manhood from either 
friend or helper, the extreme poverty of his married life, not one 
circumstance throughout the whole course of these experiences that did 
not seem to make the life of a naturalist an impossibility to him, or 
over and over again to cure him of the most passionate enthusiasm 
which man could have for it. The only answer constitutes a fresh 
claim to genius, for as the infant is born a poet, or a painter, or a 
musician, so Edward was born a naturalist, though the child of parents 
who neither understood nor sympathized with him. It would be rash to 
assert that every baby of four months’ old which tries to catch a fly 
buzzing on the window is destined to be a famous naturalist. But 
Master Edward did do this, and, moreover, leapt from his mother’s 
arms in the eagerness of his determination to obtain his object ; and as 
the first use he made of his walking powers, which he acquired at 
ten months, was to grasp, examine, and make companions of every 
object of nature to which his feet could carry him, we cannot deny 
that he was a naturalist even in the long clothes, by catching which 
his mother saved him for his future career. Nature provided him not 
only with this irresistible and unconquerable passion, but with the 
strength and agility of two restless legs, that from ten months and 
upwards were never to tire in the search of her richest treasures, 
animate and inanimate. 

No one can fail to sympathize with the trouble and serious 
annoyance caused by so ardent, incorrigible, and juvenile a naturalist 
to parents, neighbours, schoolmasters, and employers. But his ardour 
was harshly and ignorantly punished as a moral offence by persons far 
too uninstructed and unobservant to appreciate or even guess what this 
all-ruling passion for a grand science in so young a child meant. While 
the poor boy himself was impelled by a thirst after the study of nature 
which no personal risk or suffering could repress, he was evidently 
regarded by all around him as a simple nuisance, an idle, obstinate, 
and unmanageable bairn. So he got no schooling, and it was also 
found necessary to send him to work at ten years old, as indeed he 
himself wished. At eight years old Edward undertook work at a mill 
two miles off, the hours being from six in the morning till eight at 
night, attracted simply by the facility which it afforded him of roaming 
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through the beautiful woods and scenery in the neighbourhood of the 
factory, collecting the insects, wild flowers, and plants that abounded. 
Here the mind of the wild, untaught, untrained child of humbly-born 
parents opened itself out to gather in the poetry and refinement with 
which his passionate study of the beauties and riches of nature readily 
inspired him, at the same time that it purified and trained his mind, 
and drew him off from the vicious tastes and habits which he would 
otherwise have scarcely escaped. 

When eleven years old he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, who is 
described as having been not only utterly illiterate, but incapable of 
doing anything except fighting, swearing, and drinking. By him Edward 
was treated with the greatest inhumanity and violence ; yet the young 
apprentice not only worked with all the diligence and conscientiousness 
which he had exhibited at the factory, but laid the foundations of 
especial proficiency at his trade, and manfully for three years endured 
the brutality of his master at the earnest desire of his parents, and on 
account of the straitness of the means at home. Notwithstanding his 
roving tendencies and the devotion of every spare moment to his 
favourite researches, he was a hard worker, and a dutiful and obedient 
son to his parents ; so he returned for a considerable time to his trade 
of shoemaking, notwithstanding his strong repugnance to it, and its 
incompatibility with the whole spirit and active pursuit of his chosen 
study. It cannot be denied that some of the eccentricities of which 
he showed himself capable were set down to madness, and seemed 
to preponderate over the virtues, good sense, and self-control which did 
not so distinctly regulate his life till after his marriage, at the age of 
twenty-three. His married life was very happy, his wife was bright and 
cheerful, always ready to welcome him home from his wanderings. He 
was a good and faithful husband, worked regularly for the support of 
his family, and brought up his children well. Notwithstanding his 
wandering habits, the bad example and hard usage to which he was 
exposed, the trying life he led, and his constant struggle against disap- 
pointment and straitened circumstances, he always practised the most 
rigid abstemiousness—indeed, he constantly maintained that he could 
never have gone through so much fatigue and exposure if he had ever 
applied to the bottle for strength or for consolation. 

Immediately after marriage he began to form his many successive 
collections. Yet in doing so what innumerable difficulties stared him 
in the face. “ He was able to read, though with difficulty. Arithmetic 
was to him a thing unknown. He had not even learnt to write. He 
had to begin at the beginning of everything. He knew next to nothing 
of books, did not possess a single work on natural history. He did not 
know the names of the birds and the animals that he caught. He knew 
little of the nature and habits of the creatures that he went to seek ; he 
scarcely knew where or how to find them.” All that he learnt, all his 
knowledge was in every respect simply his own acquisition. He was 
modest, shy, and friendless. He lived in the corner of a country where 
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his science was neither known nor appreciated except by the few, and 
to them he had no real access. Those of his own class amongst whom 
his life was cast only regarded him as an odd, wandering, unsociable 
creature in whom they could take no interest; and he, in his turn, 
fortunately avoided both them and their habits. How, then, did this 
self-reliant, self-taught genius proceed? ‘As he did not cease shoe- 
making” till nine at night, all his researches were made after that hour. 
He had to be back to his work in the morning at six. He husbanded 
carefully both his time and his money, he resolved never to spend a 
moment idly nor a penny uselessly. On returning home from his work 
at night his usual course was to equip himself with his insect boxes 
and bottles, his botanical book and his gun, and to set out with his 
supper in his hand or stowed away in his pocket. The nearest spring 
furnished him with sufficient drink. 

So long as it was light he scoured the country looking for moths, or 
bulbs, or plants, or birds. When it became too dark to observe, he 
dropped down by the side of a bank, or a bush, or a tree, whichever 
came handiest, and dozed or slept till the light returned. Then he got 
up and again began his observations. It was no unusual circumstance 
for him when he had wandered too far to hide his gear, gun, and all in 
some hole, with the exception of his specimens, and run at the top of 
his speed in order to be at his work at the proper time. The only day 
of rest he took was the Sunday ; his conscience would not allow him to 
stir out till day-break on Monday morning, but not a single moment 
then was lost. His first collection of nine hundred and sixteen insects 
in twenty boxes, the result of four years’ labour, was perhaps in a night 
completely destroyed by rats or mice. More industriously than the 
spider did he renew collection after collection. His vast museum 
was contained in three hundred cases, all made, papered, glazed by 
himself; his house was filled with stuffed birds, quadrupeds, insects, 
and such like objects. He decided on exhibiting them at Banff. On 
revising his collection, he found that two thousand specimens of plants 
had been entirely destroyed. His exhibition was, however, the most 
successful of any he was destined to attempt, it did something more 
than pay its own expenses. A subsequent exhibition encouraged him to 
try Aberdeen. He anticipated grand success, the abandonment of his 
trade, the devotion of his whole future to natural history. He removed 
his family south, the dramatically arranged groups of birds and 
animals beautifully stuffed by himself would attract and amuse as well 
as instruct, and so lay the foundation of a new future for him. Alas! 
Aberdeen was utterly unprepared for taking the slightest real interest 
in either himself or his collection, scarcely any one came really to see 
or to encourage him. Those who called gave offence by consulting him 
about their sick pets, or by treating him as a collector of monstrosities, 
others came only to stare, ask questions, and disbelieve him. The 
better instructed were free with their reprehensions, discouragement, 
and advice, but neither real help nor money came; every class of 
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Visitors combined in telling him that his history was incredible, and his 
work impossible, and so left him. And in their stead came despair, and 
got the better for a moment of his over-taxed and over-sensitive brain. 
His wife and five children were here penniless, he himself involved in 
debt, his work at Banff about to be taken from him if he, without means 
and without the power to leave, did not instantly return. He made his 
way to the sands, and had taken off his hat, coat, and waistcoat before 
tushing into the sea, when his ruling passion saved him—a flock of 
sanderlings came unconsciously to his rescue, he turned in pursuit after 
them, and had forgotten all his miseries in his intense love of nature. 
The result was that he sold his eight years’ collection for £20 r1os., 
paid his debts, and then walked alone the fifty miles to Banff oppressed 
with the bitter feeling of being ruined, disappointed, and beggared. 

At last Edward found a friend in the Rev. James Smith of 
Monquhitter, who lent him a few books on natural history, and after 
some difficulty persuaded him to learn writing and a little grammar, and 
begin to note down his observations, though he did so with the greatest 
shyness and timidity—the caution and humility of a truly strong- 
minded and self-reliant man. He resumed his old life and habits at 
Banff once more, and began a third collection; but when, in 1858, 
Edward had reached his forty-fourth year, the ceaseless exposure to 
cold, wet, and accidents by flood and field, had undermined his 
constitution, and he was laid up with rheumatic fever and ulcerated 
sore throat. Moreover, the doctor strictly forbade his returning to his 
former habits, and still worse, the poor sick naturalist must once more 
draw upon his only savings-bank, his third and last collection. Forty 
eases of birds had to go, together with three hundred specimens of 
mosses and marine plants. Unyielding even ‘in this extremity, Edward 
turned to a new branch of natural history—the sea-shore and the tenants 
of the deep, there to gather not only fresh, but more distinguished 
laurels still When illness came and beat this man of inexhaustible 
resources from his new field, he studied galvanism. After that he 
. practised photography, selling another portion of his natural history 
collection to obtain the necessary chemicals and camera. The activity 
of his mind next led him on to the study of antiquities, on which he 
was able to write. His investigations were extended also to shell 
mounds and kitchen-middens along the shore at Boyndie. But the 
time had now come when every kind of research must be altogether 
given up. And who can fail to see that Edward is a man of rare kind 
and rare character. Nothing could frighten him, nothing conquer his 
determination, or his patient yet resolute perseverance ; neither could 
neglect, violation of promises, discredit and disbelief sour his temper ; 
no vituperation passed from his lips, nor was ill-will harboured in his 
thoughts. No man longed more earnestly for books to read, nor more 
duly valued the importance of them than he did. ‘Oh, had I books,” he 
used to say, “how much could I have done!” Yet these baffled 
longings never tempted him to relax for one moment the full energy 
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and resolution of his mind to do without them. There remains this 
further point on which his example carries a much-needed lesson to many 
a highly-educated, well-read, especially favoured man of science. The 
solitary, self-helping, self-reliant student of nature never turned aside to 
worship it; there is.not a tinge of materialism or of scepticism in his 
creed, not a word of impatience or distrust, or want of submission to 
the providence of God in the midst of all his trials and bitter disap- 
pointments. The reflection of his mind is in his own words: “I can 
never succeed,” he once said, “in describing my unbounded admiration 
of the works of the Almighty. Everything that moves or lives, everything 
that grows, everything created or formed by the hand or will of the 
Omnipotent, has such a fascinating charm for me, and sends such a 
thrill of pleasure through my whole frame, that to describe my feelings 
is utterly impossible.” 


6. Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana. By C. Barrington Brown, Assoc. R.S.M. 
Edward Stanford, Charing Cross, London, 

Those books of travel should be especially interesting to us which 
describe the general features and resources of our British Colonies, 
If we are acquainted with persons whose business has led them to 
travel or sojourn in any of our foreign possessions, we very easily 
content ourselves with the few facts or incidents that enter into a mere 
passing general conversation. ‘Thus, few who do not visit our colonies 
know much about them. The book before us enters very largely into a 
description of the various objects of natural history that are to be 
found in British Guiana, and gives less space to anecdotes, or traits 
of character, or any detailed information as to the dispositions or habits 
of the natives. The tendency of the book is to be somewhat dull and 
heavy, though it gives a useful and correct idea of the general features 
of the country. The names long familiar to our ears, Berbice, 
Demarara, and Essequebo, are those of wide rivers which, together 
with several others, flow through the long narrow strip of territory 
known as British Guiana, and mark out the different lines of civili- 
zation stretching to a certain distance along their banks, while they 
form at the same time the chief means of locomotion between the 
interior of the country and the coast. The interior itself, lying between 
the rear of the sugar estates and the confines of the colony, remains much 
in the same state as in the time of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

It was into this interior that the author made several successive 
excursions, and his book gives us the journal of his very careful and 
important observations. He describes one Indian mode of fishing, 
which would hardly find favour amongst sportsmen at home, however 
fond they may have grown of the modern battue in field or forest glade. 
The native sportsman of British Guiana has instituted his battue in the 
flood, for after a very daring and original, yet no less successful fashion, 
he poisons the water in order to obtain the fish. Some large pool 
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having been selected, and every exit from it having been stopped up, 
the juice pressed out from bundles of a root called Haiarie is suddenly 
discharged into the water, with which it rapidly mingles. Most of the 
Indians, with bow and arrows in hand, push out in their canoes into the 
middle of the inclosure, while others stand on the rocks at the edge. 
In ten minutes numbers of small fish rise to the surface and swim 
uneasily about trying to spring above the surface, these soon float about 
quite dead. They are followed by the large fish, which succumb to the 
same fate. Meantime, in wild excitement, arrow after arrow is shot 
into the dying, and the work half of slaughter and half of death by 
poison is soon over. The poison secms to have an intoxicating effect 
upon the fish, but neither spoils nor deteriorates their flesh. 

On ascending the Essequebo our traveller came across a very un- 
expected discovery, close to the mouth of a tributary named the Potaro. 
On large blocks of porphyritic greenstone he found rude markings and 
unintelligible characters formed by the hands of men of pre-historic 
times. ‘There was an indescribable charm about these rocks, situated 
in the midst of the rush of mighty waters, marked with their cabalistic 
signs, the work of a vanished race. No one that sees them can doubt 
for a moment that every sign has a meaning, or was made to serve 
some important purpose of the sculptors. It may be that to satisfy 
their longings for worship of any sort they set up their own idols, 
in the figures of men, of the sun, &c. ; but the scroll work and inscrip- 
tions I believe were intended to record some striking events in their 
ancient history.” 

One excursion had for its object a visit to the magnificent mountain 
range of Roraima on the Essequebo, rivalled by the adjacent Waetipu 
or Sun Mountains. “The end of this latter being rounded, a glorious 
view of the larger mountain burst upon us, with the bright sun’s rays 
lighting up its curious details. Marching directly towards it over ridge 
and hollow, where small streams were numerous, we halted for a time 
on a ridge at the edge of an extensive valley, in which ran the Arapa 
river. Turn in any direction I would, most wonderful scenery was 
presented to my view, from the great pink precipiced Roraima in. the 
north-west, looking like a huge fortification surrounded by a gigantic 
glacis, to the great undulating plain stretching southward as far as the 
eye could reach, where at the horizon land melted into sky. Crossing 
to the foot of the mountain I ascended its sloping portion to a height 
of 5,100 feet above the level of the sea. Between the highest point 
I reached and the foot of the great perpendicular portion, which towered 
high above us, was a band of thick forest. Looking up at the great 
wall of rock, 2,000 feet in height, I could see that a forest covered its 
top. The length of Roraima is about eight or twelve miles, and beautiful 
waterfalls leap down from its sides.” 

It is curious that seven years ago it seems to have been unknown at 
Georgetown that there existed in their colony one of the grandest 
waterfalls in the world, and even then an official examination only was 
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made as to its character and proportions. The principal measurements 
given of the Kaieteur Fall are for total height 822 feet, for its unbroken 
perpendicular fall 741 feet, and for its width at the edge when the water 
is full 369 feet. The cataracts in the Potaro river are so many and so 
strong that they had hitherto proved effectual bars to the ascent of this 
river by colonists, and thus had jealously guarded this grandest of 
cataracts from the sight of any but the natives themselves. Guiana 
seems, by all accounts, to have almost more than its fair share of 
troublesome insects and venomous snakes. Of all the horrible insects 
in the forest the ticks are pronounced the most loathsome. They are 
of all sizes from a pin’s point to a shirt button, and all bite most 
viciously. Most serious inconvenience seems to be caused by the jigger 
or chigoe, a small flea, which burrows under the nail, and makes sores 
in the flesh of the feet that it may form its egg-bag, almost the size of a 
small pea. This requires to be extracted with a needle, an operation 
which occasions a considerable amount of pain. Besides dog fleas 
which also abound, a great enemy to comfort in some parts is the black 
fly, which bites as actively during the day as the long-billed, attenuated 
mosquito does during the night. A variety in this small torment is 
secured by the red ant, of which the sting burns like a spark of fire, 
and by the small brown tick whose bite turns to a water blister. 
Venomous snakes are by no means rare, and without constant watchful- 
ness may easily escape detection, immediate flight and a distant shot 
form the only escape. The following examples of the eccentricities of 
insect instinct create a smile. The stem of a large tree was on one 
side covered with a vast body of grey caterpillars, every one of which, 
at a sharp sound of the word “heigh!” threw up their heads and front 
portion of their bodies at right angles to the tree, and simultaneously 
flopped them down again; no notice being taken of any less abrupt 
sound. Another phenomenon was a covered archway of ants along a log 
placed across a stream, a long line of ants crossing in a rapid procession 
underneath. Such observations as these accompanied by a few anecdotes 
illustrating the lives and character of the quietly disposed and simple- 
minded natives give the reader considerable insight into the general 
features of this only possession of Great Britain in the whole South 
American continent. 





7. Bryan Walter Procter (Barry Cornwall). An Autobiographical Fragment and 
Biographical Notes. London: George Bell and Sons. 

There are few readers who will not feel a pleasure in taking up any 
memorial sketches of ‘‘ Barry Cornwall,” however fragmentary and dis- 
jointed they may be. Amongst the many autobiographical notices which 
the present day has produced of men of a past generation the scanty 
reminiscences left by Mr. Procter more correctly and fully answer to the 
title than most others. However much he shrank from speaking of 
himself, or however incapable of writing an autobiography in which he 
personally should absorb the chief attention, his sketches of others lead 
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to frequent indirect allusions to himself; but what is still more interesting 
and valuable, his criticisms are unconscious manifestations of his own 
feeling and character. All who knew Mr. Procter will expect to find 
these portraying a man of great simplicity and retiring modesty, of 
warm and tender sympathies, of great singleness and sincerity of 
purpose. All that he wrote was full of genuine feeling, and his poetry, 
besides claiming our admiration by the force of its lyrical power and 
graceful narrative, wins upon us in a peculiar way by its earnestness and 
freedom from all self-assertion. Writing in what is extreme old age for 
an actual author, and looking back with rare energy of mind on the 
experiences of his boyhood he speaks strongly against the exclusively 
classical system of education then followed, and the impossibility of 
doing fair justice to each boy, on account of the size of the classes in 
public schools, an evil which has been by no means remedied even now. 
Unincidental as Procter’s life was, it was strongly marked out by 
different fragmentary phases. After leading a somewhat solitary life 
at school, he exchanged it for a solicitor’s office in Wiltshire, where, 
however, not having much taste for the law, but having a great craving 
for literary pursuits, he ransacked the village library and read all the 
novels and light literature which he could find. Such was his prepara- 
tion for an author’s life amid the London scenes of his early youth. 
During that time he laid the foundations of his fame, and surrounded 
himself with a large literary circle of friends. The next phase of life 
on which he entered could scarcely have been expected in a poet | 
or man of literature. For he returned in earnest to the practice of his 
profession, and at the same time took in private pupils, to the number 
of between forty and fifty. This step led to his being offered and 
accepting in 1832 the office of Metropolitan’ Commissioner of Lunacy, 
about which time he closed his poetical career by publishing the 
“English Songs.” As the last act of unexpected changes of employ- 
ment he commenced, at a very advanced age, his Recollections of Men 
of Letters, &c., retaining wonderfully clear touches of his earlier 
delicacy and strength of style. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Procter 
did not develop with greater perseverance his innate skill as a novelist, 
and very possibly as a dramatist also. May we not still hope to have 
some day a more complete life of one who seems to have made every- 
where friends, and nowhere enemies. 





8. My Life from 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


These two volumes of personal reminiscences come from the pen of 
another almost octogenarian writer, who appeared very favourably before 
the public some little time ago with two similar volumes, narrating 
events of his youth by sea and land. Though old age is, to a proverb, 
fondly retentive of the memories of days long past, yet Major Loftus 
recounts the adventures and incidents of his early life with a zest, fresh- 
ness, and precision in his narrative, which would denote exceptional 
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descriptive powers even in quite a young man. His former book gave 
to the young an insight into sea life as racy and stirring as Captain 
Marryat presented in his naval stories, but also possessed the especial 
advantages of a healthier tone, and of the entire truthfulness of real life. 
My Life from 1815 -t0 1849 does not cover so interesting a period 
as that which tells of land and naval battles before Waterloo was fought, 
but the same liveliness, kindness of heart, and intelligence characterize 
these volumes also, which give strongly-marked and suggestive sketches 
of men of the past, who have, of late, been made to live over again 
before us in anecdotes and descriptions from every point of view. 
Major Loftus has wisely dwelt rather on the habits of society, and 
on scenes and events, than on particular persons. He looks fondly 
back on the good old times, not quarrelling, as some have done, 
with the state of things in which he formerly lived. He is certainly not 
the only officer who prefers the wooden walls of old England to modern 
ironclads. And though this genial and youthful old gentleman of well- 
nigh eighty summers, bright and cheerful in his blindness, is inclined 
rather to grumble at modern improvements, he does so very good- 
humouredly, and we do not know that he is altogether in the wrong. 


9. LHistoire de Saint Alphonse de Liguori, Fondateur de la Congrégation du T, S. 
Rédemptetr, 1696-1787 precedée d’une lettre de Mgr. Dupanloup, Evéque 
d’Orleans. Paris: Poussielgues Fréres, 1877. 

St. Alphonsus de Liguori was so far recognized in his true character 
many years before his death, that devoted friends kept notes of his 
sayings and doings, in the conviction that the Church would some day 
be grateful to them for their forethought. There are, therefore, unusually 
abundant and trustworthy materials for the elucidation of his history. 
These are not now for the first time submitted to inspection, but 
the author of the work to which we call the attention of our readers 
confines himself strictly to the study of the individual career of the 
Saint, omitting from his pages all contemporary history which does 
not immediately assist this special object. Cardinal Villecourt’s Life of 
St. Alphonsus, constructed from the same sources of information, 
labours under the serious disadvantage of being too long for the patience 
ofthe present generation. Few now-a-days, Mgr. Dupanloup says with a 
sigh, have the courage to read the life of a saint in four volumes. At 
once, the accomplished gentleman, the zealous bishop, the great doctor 
of moral theology, the founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, of which “the praise is in all the churches,” St. Alphonus 
has established in the course of his long life so many claims upon the ~ 
veneration of the faithful, and has shown the bright example of Christian 
virtue in so many different departments of the active service of God, 
that conciseness must be regarded as a duty by those of his biographers 
who write the history of his holy life, not for the closer study of some 
chosen followers, but to make so illustrious a champion of the Church 
in recent days better known to Catholics at large. 
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II.—POSTSCRIPT ON CURRENT AFFAIRS. 
Progress of the War. 


Tue war still claims our chief attention, and almost forbids discussion 
of things nearer home. As in Armenia, so in Bulgaria, the Russian 
advance has been rudely delayed. The imagination of a quick march 
upon Adrianople has been changed into the reality of a retreat upon the 
Balkans, a terrible disaster at Plevna, and accumulated sickness. A 
month ago expectation ran high, and it seemed that the scene of active 
warfare was to be promptly shifted to the shores of the Sea of Marmora, 
and maps of the new locality were issuing from the press. Scarcely had 
the Danube been crossed in force, when already the advanced guard had 
forced the Shipka Pass and the Iron Gate, so that the Balkans were no 
longer an obstacle. Discontent ran high in Constantinople. Approach- 
ing dissolution seemed to cast its dark shadow before it. If only troops 
could be moved at any required speed without being hampered by vile 
considerations of railways and bridges and military roads, it might have 
been wise for the Grand Duke to leave the defenders of the Quad- 
rilateral to rub their eyes, and wake slowly from their slumbers, while he 
made a grand dash past them, raising a Bulgarian irregular army on his 
traces as he marched by, and making straight to the capital to dictate 
terms before astonishment subsided. It has been proved by the logic 
of facts that, since it was quite impossible in practice to execute “a 
dash ” on an overwhelming scale, it ought not to have been attempted 
with General Gourko’s handful. The wretched Bulgarians in Roumelia 
have had reason to rue the day when their liberators crossed the 
mountains. 

All was still calm assurance in the Russian army, and easy con- 
tempt for an enemy who preferred keeping out of sight behind strong 
walls to striking strong blows in the field, when rumours began to come in 
of fighting between Nikopol and Plevna, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st 
of July, but there were only scanty indications of the approaching 
storm. It is certain that the Grand Duke did not know either the 
strength of the position or the number of the enemy when he ordered 
General Kriidener to carry the place by assault. Osman Pasha had 
been advancing from Widdin to save Nikopol, and when he was too late 
for this, fell back upon Plevna, not however without inflicting severe loss 
upon a miserably insufficient force which had been sent against him. 
Prince Schakofsky, in command of the 11th corps was ordered to march 
from Osman Bazar, ninety miles distant, to support General Kriidener 
in his attack upon Plevna, which was held by Osman Pasha, with 
about 35,000 men. The Russian infantry, under Kriidener and 
Schakofsky, are set down at 32,000, 
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The 29th and 30th of July were passed in preparation and delibera- 
tion, and it was resolved to attack in the early moring of the 31st. 
The turks were on three parallel ridges to the east of the valley in which 
Plevna stands, and both flanks rested on the river Vid, behind the 
town, so that the army presented a convex front, like a very pointed 
horseshoe, having the toe at Crivica. The valley of Plevna runs 
north and south, and the parallel ridges are described as running “ end 
on” to its eastern side. The northern ridge was to be carried by 
Kriidener, the southern by Schakofsky, and the central ridge, which 
though broader was of inferior height, would then be scarcely tenable 
under the concentrated fire of the batteries placed on the other two. 
This disposition of attack made Kriidener and Schakofsky unable 
to help one another, except in the hypothesis of their success in 
the first movements. The night of the 30th was very wet. Schakofsky 
was not ready for action till six a.m., and Kriidener did not open 
fire till half-past nine a.m. Schakofsky easily carried the village of 
Radishovo, then getting his guns into position on the southern ridge, 
he opened fire upon the central position of the Turks. Kriidener 
meantime could not make any impression upon the Crivica earthworks. 
Schakofsky became impatient, and at half-past two p.m., thinking that 
he had by his heavy firing sufficiently prepared the way, he rashly 
resolved to attack without waiting for assistance from his distant 
colleague. His men rushed on with a good will, and carried the first 
line of defences gallantly, though with ranks fearfully thinned by the 
rain of bullets from behind the entrenchments. Reinforced by all 
the reserves, they went forward again at the second line, and actually 
gained possession of it, but at six p.m. the Turks returned in force, and 
recaptured the position. The reserves had all been called into action, 
and Schakofsky had to withdraw as best he might. Kriidener had 
never got forward at all, but he had lost many men to no purpose, and 
it was necessary to retire to the Osma. 

The battle of Plevna cost the Russians in killed, wounded, and 
missing about 6,000 men, independently of those who fell in the 
previous fighting in that neighbourhood. The night after the battle 
was an anxious one for all with Schakofsky. If Osman had only chosen 
to pursue his exhausted and dispirited assailants, he might have struck 
a memorable blow. It is true that it was possible for Kriidener to 
take a position on the hills which shut in the valley of the Osma on the 
east, and both defy attack from the Turkish general, and make the 
Russian communications secure, but it is very doubtful whether a 
disconcerted general and demoralized army would have done the 
right thing at the right moment, and there might have been wild 
confusion at the bridge of Sistova if Osman Pasha with 30,000 men 
had followed up the broken divisions in the darkness of that 
dreadful night. There were grievous faults on both sides. The 
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Russians fought with admirable valour, but it was mere folly to 
attempt to storm so strong a position with such a handful. The brave 
men did what they could, but “some one had blundered.” Schakofsky 
is without excuse. Kriidener and the Grand Duke may divide much 
blame between them. It is said that the Grand Duke is to have the 
sole honour of the next affair at Plevna. 

The consequences of this one battle are immense. It has not only 
cost valuable lives—that is the least part of the damage done to the 
Russian cause—it darkened in a moment the prestige of success into 
most unpleasant doubts for the invaders, and, as if by magic, at once 
everything north of the Balkans changed its aspect. The Turkish 
forces seemed to swell and the Russian forces to dwindle. It was 
found suddenly that, whether they had not yet crossed, or had died off 
by dysentery, the soldiers of the Czar were by many thousands fewer 
than the readers of telegrams had been taught to believe, and that 
Mehemet Ali had only to join Osman Pasha and fight a great battle 
somewhere near Tirnova, and the Grand Duke with his followers might 
be driven back into the Danube, and General Gourko cut off from 
all chance of return. That one battle has certainly made a great 
difference in the campaign, but if we are to calculate upon human 
probabilities, final success must be with the Russians, for the broad 
reason that Russia has more men and more money credit than Turkey. 
Meantime a Power too little considered is working out greater things 
than newspapers contemplate. Both of the beligerent empires have 
richly deserved tremendous chastisement for persecuting the Church 
of Christ. } 

And both have already received tremendous chastisement. Even 
the morbid appetite, which gloats over dreadful recitals, and finds 
real pleasure in all the details of a chamber of horrors, must have had 
its fill of delight since Plevna checked the forward movement. It is 
surely a cruel thing to undertake to set a nation free from intolerable 
tyranny, to call upon an oppressed population to rise in arms against 
the oppressor, and then, when all are hopelessly involved in a very 
pronounced rebellion, to withdraw, and leave them to their fate. 
This is what the self-sent liberator of the Christians of Turkey has done, 
not willingly, but too truly. Everywhere as the Russian troops 
advanced the Mussulmans were disarmed, and the Christians were 
either invited or commanded to make common cause with that paternal 
power whose armies “ conquer but to save.” 

Turks are not men to be trifled with in time of war, and never 
were. The Bulgarian subjects of the Porte had welcomed its enemy. 
Bulgarians were rebels, and the followers of the Prophet in dealing 
with the disaffected have not been wont to respect age or sex. Too 
often the men of the Bulgarian villages richly deserved their fate. 
In their brief season of superior power they made it their immediate 
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business to revenge past injuries, and, though there is evident falsehood 
in the minutely circumstantial enumeration furnished by the Sultan 
upon his royal word for the indignation of Europe, it is only too 
manifest that Cossacks by nature, and Bulgarians by bad education, 
are capable of playing the savage. When the Turks made their way 
back into towns and villages from which they had been driven out with 
the willing help of Bulgarians, and when they found their houses rifled, 
and in some cases women and children murdered, it is not to be 
wondered at if they broke away from all restraint. As far as it is 
possible to put any order into the sickening details, it seems that the 
Russian regular troops were always humane, the Turkish regular troops 
generally humane, the irregular forces on both sides exceedingly cruel, 
but with this difference, that Bulgarian and Cossacks seldom had 
their own way for long together, whereas Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks 
and Zeibeks too often ran riot and refused to be controlled. It 
seems to be agreed now on all hands that whatever may be the further 
progress of the war, this much has been definitively settled, even at 
this early stage, that Bulgarians and Turks can never more dwell 
together in amity. They may possibly be by strong police regulations 
bound over to keep the peace, but they can never again be trusted 
to keep the peace of their own accord. If they are left without 
armed supervision the one or the other portion of the population of 
Turkey in Europe must perish. 

The chief theatre of the cruelties perpetrated on defenceless women 
and children in the last few weeks of unutterable misery, is strangely 
near the site of the “ Bulgarian atrocities” of 1876. After forcing the 
Shipka Pass, General Gourko descended to Kassanlik, whence he 
marched upon Eski Saghra, occupying the place without opposition on 
the 20th of July. The Turks surrendered at once, and about ten thou- 
sand Bulgarians and two thousand Russians took possession. In violation 
of agreement, the Bulgarians at once began to practise a little private 
murdering on their own account, but the Russians promptly interfered. 
Gourko then appointed the next rendezvous at Yeni Saghra. The town 
was captured by his left wing, but Suleiman Pasha, over whose previous 
movements an inscrutable mystery seems to hang, arrived with some 
25,000 men in time to divide the Russian forces. Out of a column of 
1,600 men on the right, it is said only 500 reached the Shipka Pass. 
General Gourko himself, with the loss of 3,000 men, had to retire 
through the narrow Hainkoi Pass, a little to the west of the Iron Gate. 
This retrograde movement began on the 31st of July, and immediately 
afterwards Suleiman relapsed into mysterious invisibility. It seems 
most likely that, leaving Gourko’s diminutive force safely entrenched at 
the northern end of the Hainkoi Pass, he has crossed by the unoccupied 
Iron Gate, and is somewhere near Elena, holding himself in readiness 
to cooperate with Mehemet Ali. 
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The Russians appear to be waiting for reinforcements, and the 
Turks for rainy weather. It is probably only the lull before the storm. 
If rough roads and overworked railways retard much longer the trans- 
mission of troops through Roumania, the time for fighting will have 
gone by, and the Turks are certainly well aware of the value of delay. 
Perhaps Austria may be induced to withdraw her opposition to a 
Russian march through Servia. In that case the whole character of the 
war would be at once changed, by a movement which would render the 
fortresses of the Quadrilateral useless for immediate purposes. 

Meantime the position is nearly as follows. The Russian right, more 
than 40,000 strong, and supported by 20,000 Roumanians, rests on the 
Osma between Nikopol and Plevna, confronting Osman Pasha. The 
left, under the Cesarewitch, watches the line of the Jantra, with its head- 
quarters at Biela, and may be about 70,000 strong. ‘Tirnova is still 
occupied in force. The centre, under the immediate command of the 
Grand Duke, is massed near Sistova, and may number some 70,000 
more. Very little is known about General Zimmerman and the 
Dobrudsha contingent. It is said that a well-timed descent on the 
coast, contrived by Hobart Pasha, prevented Zimmerman from with- 
drawing the main part of his troops out of the Dobrudsha across the 
the Danube at Braila to join the Cesarewitch. 

To the two bridges at Sistova, another has just been added at 
Pyrgos, about ten miles above Rustchuk, which is as near as could be 
considered safe. The brisk interchange of firing between Rustchuk and 
Slobosia, on the 17th and 18th, probably had its cause in the desire of 
the Russians on the north bank to distract the attention of the Turkish 
garrison from the bridge in process of construction. 

The latest telegrams announce from Therapia that the Turks have 
gained a victory near Osman Bazar, and from Bucharest that Tirnova 
has been vigorously attacked but in vain. The only thing which seems 
reliable is that hard fighting has been going on at the Shipka Pass, and 
that there is a disposition manifested on the part of the Ottoman 
Generals to put an end to their inactivity, and not wait for the Russian 
reinforcements to arrive on the Danube. 

Baker Pasha has received command of a brigade of cavalry at 
Shumla. His staff, we are told, is made up of Englishmen. 
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